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READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY 

ABOUT OUR CAKES_ 


Bombay. 

“ I have had the opportunity of sampling many of your 
manufactures both in cakes and confectionery, and I have not 
seen them equalled anywhere in India. They remind one of 
Gunters’ in Berkeley Square, or Buszards’ of Oxford Street 
(London). Your Ice Creams and Ice Puddings I also found 
superior to any I have had before.” (Sd.) J. W. R. 

17 Queen’s Road, Loughbro’, England. 

“ As for the cake, it is a marvel how it ever came over whole, 
it was not even scratched, it was very nice.” (Sd.) E. K. 


I wish to say that the 


wedding 


cake 


Tbichinopoly. 
and sweets 


were w 

^jy perfect in every respect. The decorations of the cake were a ^jy 
yy work of art, and greatly admired by all—and the cake itself was yy 
ijy voted by all as Nulli Secunclus — so were also the sweets. Accept /y 
yy my thanks.” (Sd.) E. R. S. yy 

$ SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO-DAY $ 

A BRIDE CAKES A SPECIALITY A 

! Harrison & Co. I 

m By Warrant of Appointment Confectioners and Caterers $ 
X to His Excellency the Governor of Madras X 

yy 168, Broadway MADRAS yy 

SS Mr. G. V. Balakrishna Chetty, The Proprietor of the Firm, was specially 

summoned and presented with a handsome Gold Medal by His Highness The Rajah of 
J\ Cochin in recognition of the services rendered in connection with catering for functions J\ 

.held by His Highness’ Darbars. 
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YOL. XV] FOURTH QUARTER : APRIL-JUNE, 1916 [No. 4 

■J* 

f^ooest tljcu (cjob as Ujou ougljtest, Ujen tccest tljou likewise tfyy brethren : 

0nc is tlje sun in Ijeaccn ' anb one, only one, is J^o^e also ! 
j^ears not eacl} ljuman figure tlje gob-U^e stamp on Ijis foreljeab ? 
j^eabest tljou not in ^is face tljlne origin ? J^s )je not salting 
j|^C8t lil^e tljysetf on an ocean unknown,—anb is Ije not guiceb 
fyy tlje same stars tljat guibe tljec ? 

J^ongfetlow. 
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BrotberbooD 


By Olive M. Whitby 



E gathered round the blaz¬ 
ing fire in the peaceful 
country house. One of 
the circle was a rough Austra¬ 
lian sent to England to recover 
from an attack of dysentery 
brought on by the hardships 
of the Gallipoli campaign. He 
thrilled us with tales oi gallant 
attacks, descriptions of nerve 
shattering storms of bullets 
and shells. 

Then he burst out with quite new en husiasm 
—“ Oh, but those Gurkhas arn’t they fine ! And 
some of you class them as ‘ heathen ’. Talk 
about ‘ Christian unselfishness ’! those Gurkhas 
beat all for heroism and self-denying devotion. 

“ You people at home can’t imagine what 
water means to us out there, suffering agonies 
of thirst under a scorching sun—half a pint of 
water a day to each man and it is the most 
precious thing he has got.” 

One day I was carrying one end of a loaded 
stretcher ; up came a Gurkha and offered his 
water bottle. ‘ Wounded man like water,’ he 
said. ‘ He had some. I give him mine when he 
want it. I can get plenty more at the hospital.’ 
I said shaking my bottle to show it was not 
empty. ‘ You want yours, he have mine he 
insisted and left his bottle on the stretcher. 
May be it was a week before he got another 
bottle. And that’s just like a Gurkha, they are 
always doing things like that ” 

A simple tale told in simple words, but the 
emotion of the spe ker affected his hearers deep¬ 
ly. We were silent; then I cried out. 

“ Oh surely good must come when men from 
all the corners of the Empire meet on the 
battlefield, suie a vital realisation of the ties of 
brotherhood which find all men, will follow the 
sharing of common hardships, the exchange of 
unselfish acts. 

After this will it not be impossible that the 
people of one section of the Empire should be 
denied free ac<.ess to any corner of it ? What 
will be the attitude of the English Canadian 
and Australian soldiers who were carried into 
safety and devotedly tended by their Indian 
comrades ? Oh surely one of brotherhood ! ” 

There was a pause; then the Australian 
spoke again : 

“ Two Gurkhas were carrying a wounded 
Englishman on a stretcher. They came to a 


sheltered spot out of reach of bullets and shells. 
While they were resting, a Maori came down 
the track, his arm round the waist of a wound¬ 
ed Turk, whom he was supporting. They came 
up to the Gurkhas and the stretcher. The 
Englishman got up, took the Maori’s arm and 
the Turk was gently placed on the stretcher 
and carried to the Hospital by the Gurkhas 
followed by the Maori supporting the English¬ 
man. In their need, differences of race, creed and 
language were forgotten, melted away. Those 
five men on that day drew nearer the goal of 
Universal Brotherhood.” 

Ah ! if only an immensely larger number of 
men could draw much nearer that blessed ideal! 
We sighed and were silent. 

Somerset, 

England. 


I he iproposeh 3nbian 
University for IQomcn 


T is indeed a most hopeful 
and promising sign amid the 
strain and stress of these 
days, when forces of un¬ 
known operation are coming 
into action and all India is 
thinking new thoughts and 
looking to new horizons, that 
some of the wisest and best of 
those who are leading the new movements 
should devote themselves to the old, but ever 
fresh, task of educating the young. Of all forms 
of social service this is perhaps the best exciting 
and adventurous, yet it is of all the most effica¬ 
cious. 

It has been the practice of all nations of 
any importance to educate at least their sons, 
but the intellectual education of girls has been a 
plant of slow and hindered growth. Tennyson’s 
line to Lady Clara Yere de Vere : 

“ Oh teach the orphan boy to read, 

Oh teach the orphan girl to sew ” 
expressed very naively the usual ideal for the 
two sexes. The boy’s intellect was to be devel¬ 
oped ; the girl was to learn a serviceable hand 
work. The lines arouse only a smile now-a-days 
in England, and the tendency is perhaps to 
reverse the lessons and teach the boy a trade 
while carrying on the girl’s education largely by 
books, but if the word “ sew” were changed to 
“cook”, Tennyson’s words might be quoted 
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without irony to describe what is still (whether 
consciously or unconsciously) the educational 
ideal of many in the India of to-day. 

But times are changing and those who have 
thought most deeply and generously on this 
subject frankly admit the justice and necessity 
of educating the minds, as well as t th« hands, 
of Indian women. The old cry that girls must 
be trained to become good wives and mothers ” 
still deafens many hearers to all other con¬ 
siderations, but it is being gradually recognized 
that even for the fulfilment of these functions 
(by no means the only functions of women) a 
trained intellect is needed *, that a woman is not 
“ a good wife in the fullest sense if she cannot 
join in the intellectual interests of her husband, 
nor “ a good mother ” if she cannot give her 
children that mental inspiration which is so 
much more valuable than all the lessons of school. 
We can see in the history of ancient Greece the 
disastrous effect of a system by which men were 
carefully educated to intellectual pursuits while 
their wives, as Xenophon says, came to them at 
the age of fourteen, knowing how to cook, but 
possessing no mental attainments whatever. 

Professor Karve’s scheme, then, in so far as 
it promises a wider spread of education among 
girls, deserves the warmest of welcomes. It is 
admirable that women, who cannot help them¬ 
selves, should find a champion so earnest, so 
devoted and so powerful. Any criticism that 
may be made must be understood to apply to the 
methods and not at all to the purpose of his 
scheme. 

First there is that most unfortunate choice 
of the word “ University ” to describe what is 
apparently meant to be a network of affiliated 
schools, most of them of the status of element¬ 
ary schools. Such a system of schools may be 
excellent and admirable, but there is no reason 
in the world why it should be called a Univer¬ 
sity. The inference naturally is that women 
care more for grand names than for the truth, 
or that their ideal of the highest education is so 
low that it can be fulfilled by the classes of an 
elementary or middle school. About a year 
ago I visited the so-called “ Women’s Univer¬ 
sity ” in Japan and I could easily see how 
greatly that institution, in some ways an 
excellent one, suffered from its pretentious name, 
which alienated the better sort of students and 
teachers. Let us hope that Professor Karve’s 
scheme may not suffer in the same way. 

Again, the separation of the education of girls 
from that of boys is a thing not to be undertaken 
without very serious thought. Most men and 
women will pass through life in the closest 
relations, each with a member of the opposite 


sex. Nature and custom have set up many a 
barrier to their perfect understanding of each 
other, and hitherto education has been one of 
the greatest reconcilers—it has built a bridge. 
If the man and his wife have read the same 
books, studied the same lessons, and acquired 
the same interests, there is far more hope of 
harmonious and happy intercourse than if they 
had no past in common. Of course the boys 
and girls should be taught in separate schools 
or by different teachers; the same methods of 
education are not applicable to both. But their 
mental education should be of very much of the 
same kind. 

This leads us on to the great difficulty of the 
proposal to use the vernacular languages as the 
media of instruction in all classes. As the 
great majority of the pupils at the new institu¬ 
tions will leave before the age of the High 
School classes, the question is not a very urgent 
one, but a great deal has been made of it. I 
would only say that if the few girls who go on 
to higher education are to be taught through 
the vernaculars, then boys at the same stage 
should be so taught also. It is not fair that 
girls alone should undergo what everyone ad¬ 
mits will be “a marked decrease in educational 
efficiency.” If it is necessary that this set-back 
in education should be endured for the sake of a 
future good, then boys should suffer as well as 
girls. Otherwise there will be a deplorable cleft 
between the educated man and the far less well 
educated woman. It is of course obvious that 
the knowledge of English acquired by learning 
it “as a second language ” will be very scanty 
and quite inadequate as a key to English liter¬ 
ature. If girls are to lose all the profit and 
pleasure of reading English books, of sharing 
what is becoming the common language of India, 
of following national movements and under¬ 
standing the course of the world’s life from day 
to day, boys should lose all this as well. It 
would be unjust to inflict on those who cannot 
help themselves a disability which the promoters 
of the scheme do not incur. 

The greatest danger which threatens Prof. 
Karve’s scheme is of course the lack of suitable 
teachers. A f ter jail a school is what its teachers 
make it. Neither syllabus nor building nor 
organisation can for a moment'compare in im¬ 
portance with the teachers. These teachers 
must, of course, be women; and, it would 
appear, Indian women. For educational effi¬ 
ciency you cannot rely on the teaching of a 
scanty number of young Indian wnmen inter¬ 
posing a year or two of professional work between 
their schooldays and their marriage. It is neces¬ 
sary to have women of a true sense of vocation, 
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devoting the best of their powers and all their 
attention to their great task. Neither from the 
ranks of married women nor of widows can such 
a supply be drawn. 

Such are a few of the considerations which 
lead those already engaged in teaching Indian 
girls to regard Prof. Karve’s scheme with some 
misgiving, bub with no lack of goodwill and 
sympathy. 

Eleanor McDougall. 


Birtb aub its jfo!f?*Xore 
in flDan? Climes 



‘ Whatever be your birth, you’re sure to be 
A peer of the first quality to me. ” 

Juvenal. 

(^WITHSTANDING all the 
elaborate barriers which pride 
and prejudice build up be¬ 
tween man and man, nature 
at least recognises no real 
distinction, and in the manner 
of his entry into life Lord 
Bantam can claim no superiority over Ginx’s 
baby. When real nobleness, however, accom¬ 
panies the imaginary one of birth, the imaginary 
seems to mix with the real and becomes real 
too. Noble birth and fortune, therefore, though 
they make not the bad man in any respect good, 
yet they really prove of advantage to all worthy 
ones and place their virtues in the fairest light. 
Now that so many of the world’s fairest sons 
are being massacred upon the battle-fields of* 
Europe, there is a special aspect which appeals 
to the far-seeing. The problems which confront 
the future, however, in regard to the replenish¬ 
ment of the race are matters not of present 
discussion but the interesting customs which 
surround the mysteries of birth are worthy of 
some consideration. No apology, therefore, 
suggests itself in presenting some memoranda 
with respect to the folk-lore of child-birth in 
other lands. 

Innumerable superstitions are associated with 
birth so far as the Serbian is concerned. They 
believe that evil spirits are present at birth, and 
harm both the child and its mother. Against 
these are a mass of superstitions, sorceries, 
charms and talismans. Parents prefer to have 
a son rather thsyi a daughter born to them. 
“When a male child is born, the ninth house 
sings”, says the old women, “ When a female 


child is born, even the ninth house weeps.” 
When a son is born to a Montenegrin he fires 
his gun. “I have three sons and, forgive me, two 
daughters,” is quite a customary mode of ex¬ 
pression, although there are not a few who omit 
to mention their daughters when asked as to 
the number of their children. The Russians, 
as also the Germans, have a name-day as well 
as a birth-day. This is the Eeast of the Saint 
■whose name was chosen for them at their 
baptism, who, throughout life, is regarded as 
their special patron. 

In Germany the storks bring the children. 
Eor weeks the baby is not allowed out of doors, 
and the immoderate use of water is considered 
dangerous at first. For eight weeks it lies day 
and night in a long bag which confines its legs 
and body, but not its arms. According to a 
popular conceit, by no means confined to Ger¬ 
many, an unbaptised child is doomed to flit 
restlessly around its parents’ abode. Tradition 
says, too, that such children are transformed 
into that delusive meteor known as the will- 
o’-the-wisp. Hence they hover incessantly be¬ 
tween heaven and earth. 

The customs in relation to Dutch births are 
somewhat peculiar in character. Upon the 
birth of a child, the fact is announced to the 
immediate neighbours by a messenger, and 
a card is oft-times affixed to the door stating 
that the mother and child are “ doing as well 
as can be expected ”. After a while friends 
are admitted, and the nurse exhibits the 
“little stranger” to the gaze of a group of 
admiring and enthusiastic ladies; while her 
honest palm is often insinuatingly extended 
from beneath the embroidered robes of the 
infant to receive the customary fee. In two 
towns of Holland (Haarlem and Enkhuysen), 
under such circumstances a silk pincushion, 
covered with plaited lace, is exposed on the 
door, the sex of the infant being marked by the 
colour ; if a boy, red; if a girl, white. The 
house which shows in this manner that the 
number of its inhabitants has been increased 
enjoys by ancient law and custom various im¬ 
munities and privileges. For a certain number 
of days no disturbances in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood are allowed ; it is protected from legal 
executions; no bailiffs dare" to molest its in¬ 
mates ; and, when troops pass on the march, 
the drums cease to beat. 

No one except the nurse may visit the 
Chinese mother for a month after the birth of 
a child. A large bunch of evergreens hangs 
upon the door in order to warn visitors not to 
call—they may not even leave cards! Should 
any person be obliged to enter the house during 
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these first thirty days, he becomes subject to the 
same law of uncleanliness as all the persons 
living in the house, none of whom may enter 
into a public temple during this period. When 
the month has expired, the happy father—ac¬ 
companied by one of his wife’s handmaids, goes 
to return thanks in one of the temples, but the 
mother must not leave the house for 100 days. 
A Chinese child at birth is said to be one year 
old, and, after it is past one New Year, it is said 
to be two years old. The Chinese, be it noted, 
divide the years into cycles of twelve, each one 
of the twelve years being represented by the 
name of one of twelve different animals,- 
and all people born in one year say that they 
belong to the class of corresponding animal. 
Thus, the Chinese year corresponding to 1876 
was the year of the rat, and all born in that 
year belong to the class Rat, so also do all 
people removed from 1876 by any multiple of 
twelve. The dozen different animals are the 
Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Snake, Horse, 
Sheep, Monkey, Fowl, Dog and Pig. Everyone 
knows his corresponding animal class, for the 
information is necessary for arranging betro¬ 
thals, fortune-telling, or choosing lucky days. 
A source of error in age (with the exception of 
that in entering young children) is illustrated 
by the case of an old woman of the village of 
Ching Tzu, known to be over 100, who insisted 
on the enumerator at a recent census earing 
her as ninety-nine. This was because it was 
a customary term of abuse to call a person a 
“hundred-years old donkey” or “ten-toothed 
donkey ”, which has the same significance. 

Babies in Japan are not carried in arms. 
They are strapped to the back of their mother 
or their nurse, with their heads—all shaven 
save for a patch at the back—looking over their 
bearer’s shoulder. Each child, as it grows older, 
must nurse the succeeding baby, and children 
-scarcely out of their own babyhood may be 
seen with younger brothers or sisters strapped 
to their little backs. Children in this land are 
given some very quaint and curious names. 
Many a boy goes out into the world handicapped 
by such a name as “ Tiger, ” “ Bear,” or “ Pan¬ 
ther.” Amongst the girls the sweetest titles are 
used. The favourite names include “ Plum ” 
“ Sun-shine ”, “ Snow ”, and “ Spring-time ”. 
In their desire to give special honour to the tiny 
maiden, the Japanese sometimes prefix O ” to 
her name. Then it will read thus : O-Hana, the 
Honourable Miss Plum ; O-Tama-San, the Hon¬ 
ourable Miss Jewel. Yanagi-Goshi is particularly 
in request. It signifies willow-waist, a itoken of 
the admiration shown for the grace of the 
willow tree. 


In some African tribes, when twins are born, 
one of them is put to death; and in another part 
they are concealed, because they are counted a 
great shame. Among the Bantus the mother is 
kept in her hut for a year after the birth of 
twins. Then there is a great dance and certain 
ceremonies, during which the lady and the 
doctor, not the husband, have their legs painted 
white. When the ceremonies are over, the 
woman returns to her ordinary avocations. 
Mothers of twins in Omou and their children 
are exiled to an island in the Cross River, and 
if any man goes there he also is obliged to 
remain. Among the Fulahs an opinion prevails 
about twins similar to that respecting seventh 
sons in England. They imagine them capable 
of acquiring great medical knowledge, and that 
they are peculiarly fitted for the practice of 
surgery, more especially for the cure of frac¬ 
tures. • 

In olden times, and, to a certain extent to-day, 
children were regarded as pledges of Divine 
favour. Barrenness was viewed as a reproach. 
The position of children was, undoubtedly, one of 
complete subordination to their parents and the 
sacrifices of Molech would seem to indicate that 
the father had powers of life and death over 
his offspring. Child-birth was regarded by the 
Jews as a special trait of impurity. The mother 
was completely unclean for seven days, after 
which she was in a condition of modified im¬ 
purity for thirty-three days and disqualified from 
entering a sanctuary or touching any hallowed 
thing. Girls are named in the Synagogue, which 
it is the first duty of the mother to attend after 
her convalescence. “ Pidyan Ha-Ben”, or the 
redemption of the first-born, is the consecration 
of the boy by his mother to Divine service, and 
his redemption by the father, who pays the 
priest a definite but nominal sum of money, 
which is subsequently devoted to religious or 
charitable purposes. 

S. Jackson Coleman. 
Reading, England. 
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II 


Be is Coming 

I 

He is coming, he is coming, 

He is coming down to me, 

While the bees are gently humming 
And the prisoned springs are free ; 
He is coming, he is coming, 

With the Kokil and his song, 

With the breath of breezes roaming, 
Knowing I am waiting long. 


He is coming with the thunder, 
With the rainbow-sword beside, 

And the clouds are rent asunder, 
While there wakes the sleeping tide. 
He is coming, he is coming, 

With the lightning on the sea, 

With the waters’ milky foaming, 

He is coming down to me. 


Ill 


He is coming with the flowers 
Of the morning and the eve, 

He is bringing all the hours 
For my sweetest dreams to live ; 

He is coming, he is coming, 

Every moment mine to be ; 

And my heart is ever humming, 

He is coming all to me ! 

A. F. Khabardar. 


Dirge-* 

1 II 

Hope, thou and I were long together, Now, where art thou ? I seek thee vainly, 

In many a calm and stormy weather; I rise to find my shadow only : 

Thou smiledst on me, I know not, whether Hope, thou art gone and I am lonely 
To love or love me not; With my dissolving dreams : 

We traversed fields and gardens gleaming, Gone to the gloom-inwoven hollows, 

And crossed the vales and mountains, Where not a ray of joy but follows ; 

,, . . . . ! d ee P Night of despair now swallows 

That thou wouldst take me far, to streaming A11 my sunny streams. 

Springs of light unsought. 

Ill 

Come Heart, now let us go and bury 
The faded blossoms there, and carry 
The dust of all their moments merry 
In Memory’s solemn cell: 

There is a joy in hopeless sorrow, 

There is a gleam in sunless morrow, 

There is a heaven which Earth can borrow 
Ev’n from the blackest hell! 

A. F. Khabardar. 
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Some of Sbafceepeare's TOomen 


S. Ophelia. 





^ PHELIA is the passive hero¬ 
ine of the play " Hamlet ”. 
She does nothing—she 
merely suffers, being first 
a mere instrument in the 
hand of othersand then the 
hapless victim of circum¬ 
stances. Her character is 
one of utter simplicity and 
unstained innocence and 
so she stands in marked 
contrast to the people among whom she is found, 
to her father Polonius with his scheming man- 
of-the-world craftiness, to her brother Laertes 
with his up-to-date smartness, to Hamlet with 
his subtle intellectualism and to Gertrude with 
her guilty heart. It is because of these contrasts 
that her life ends in madness and tragedy. Her 
soul is too pure and gentle to bear the shocks of 
the evil society around her. 

We are first introduced to Ophelia almost at 
the beginning of the play, where from the advice 
given to her by her father and brother we are 
told that Hamlet has been making advances of 
love to her. Ophelia speaks very little in this 
scene (or indeed in any scene until that describ¬ 
ing her madness) but from her short answers to 
her father and from what she does not say it is 
clear that she really loves Hamlet. But here 
we see a contrast between Ophelia and Juliet— 


Juliet is eager and passionate in her love and at 
no pains to conceal it. She is a child of Italy 
with little or no reserve of character, unless 
secrecy is required for the fulfilment of her pur¬ 
pose. Ophelia is a child of the North and is 
all reserve. She evidently hardly dares to admit 
her love even to herself, still less to her father 
or brother and in the scenes with Hamlet she 
never lets herself go. Only once in a soliloquy 
are we given an explicit declaration of her love 
to Hamlet and even that is cold and restrained 
in comparison with Juliet’s outbursts. 

Just as there is no doubt Ophelia loved Ham¬ 
let so, I feel, there is no doubt Hamlet loved 
Ophelia, and those who think he did not love her 
seem to me to misread the play. It is no argu¬ 
ment against his love that Ophelia was not clever 
enough to understand him. Clever men often 
love women who can never understand them on 
the intellectual side. Ophelia loved without 
understanding Hamlet and that is part of the 
tragedy of her situation. But if Ilartilet with 
all his great intellectual powers had not been 


placed in an impossibly difficult position for 
him, if he had succeeded to the throne in the 
ordinary way, Ophelia could have made him a 
good wife. 

It is through the eyes of those who loved her 
that we must see Ophelia to a great extent in 
order to realise her sweet and beautiful character. 
Everyone in the play loves her, with the possible 
exception of her scheming old father whose 
heart has been dried up by statecraft and who 
regards his daughter chiefiy as a pawn in the 
game of checkmating Hamlet. Laertes, the 
man of action, loves her with a true brother’s 
love, and Hamlet, the man of reflection, loves 
her also. Gertrude, the guilty Queen, is at her 
best in contact with Ophelia whom she loves 
with almost a mother’s love. Even the wicked 
King softens at the sight of Ophelia’s wrecked 
life and seems almost to repent of the evil 
course of affairs of which he has been the cause. 

But simplicity, innocence and loveableness are 
not enough to save Ophelia. She lacks strength 
just as Hamlet lacks decision of character. So 
she is beaten down and destroyed. Her lover 
repulses and insults her and then, though not in¬ 
tentionally perhaps, kills her own father whom 
she deeply loves. Her mind gives way under 
the strain and then, falling into a stream she 
is drowned before she is conscious of her danger. 

Ophelia has been blamed for the lack of 
strength in her love for Hamlet and perhaps 
.the blame is not undeserved for she does lack 
strength all round. But it must be remembered 
that her love had not the opportunity to grow 
strong because it was nipped in the bud by her 
father’s blunt cautions and by Hamlet’s cruel 
behaviour. It would rightly have seemed to 
her immodest to let her love grow under such 
circumstances and so w r e do not have the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Ophelia’s nature blossom. She 
is not a woman but a girl—a child—and her 
love for her father to the end takes precedence 
of her love for Hamlet, though the latter was 
real so far as it was allowed to go. Her child 
mind is best summed up in her own word to 
her father. 

“ I do not know, my Lord, what I should 
think ” and “ I shall obey my Lord ”. 

Her childlike confidence in her father and 
her love for him lead her into a false position 
in relation to Hamlet and cause her, with the 
best of motives, to betray her lover and to be 
used as a trap for him by the scheming 
Polonius. But this in no sense her fault; it is 
entirely her misfortune, the misfortune of a child 
in a wicked world. Juliet’s nature flowers 
suddenly to womanhood at the touch of love and 
in the full strength of womanhood she defies 
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her father and chooses her own line of action. 
The love of Miranda and Perdita (both of the 
child hearted type of Ophelia) finds its due 
response and therefore flowers freely and deve¬ 
lops their characters while Ophelia’s nature is 
but a beautiful bud and never fully blossoms. 


Madras. 


Margaret A. Bretherton. 


3$abella Coburn dolleoe 
Xucftnow 




LASS Day of the Isabella Tho- 
burn College was held with 
the Hon’ble Sir Yerney Lovett, 
K. C. s. I., in the chair. 

T h e programme opened 
with a very good rendering of 
Gounod’s “ Unfold, Ye Por¬ 
tals ”, by the college stu¬ 
dents. 

After an Invocation by Rev. T. C. 
Badley, Miss Komolini Sircar read 
a very interesting essay on the 
Modern Indian Renaissance and Miss Elsie 
D’Cunha then sang Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s “ The 
Shepherdess ” in a pleasing manner. 

The Physical Training Department represented 
its work appreciably by a new wand drill, much 
to the pleasure of the audience. 

The Principal of the College, Miss R. Robinson, 
gave her report as follows : The enrolment in the 
College Department this year is 47, an increase 
of 9 over last year. The Training Class numbers 
27, an increase of 12, and the High School 220, 
the same as last year. 

A number of vacancies have occurred on the 
staff, almost all of which have been filled. 

A new subject has been added to the College 
curriculum, that of Philosophy to take the 
place of Mathematics which will be dropped 
from the B. A. department. 

The serious debt which the College had to face 
two years ago was assumed by the Missionary 
Society. The liberal increase of the Government 
grant-in-aid averted the closing of the B. A. 
department. During the heavy rains last year, 
the College suffered very heavily^ The College 
building was completely wrecked and we were 
without lecture rooms, study, or science labora¬ 
tories, and we lost our largest dormitory. The 
College classes have been accommodated in some 
fashion in the High School building ; temporary 
Science laboratories have been erected on the 
High School verandahs. 


Our loss has made clear to us that the 
Hazzard Building was entirely inadequate to our 
growing needs. Our needs are great but they 
must be met to satisfy the growing demands for 
higher education for women. The College is 
indebted to the following friends of the College 
for some very interesting lectures during the 
past year. Prof. Raju of St. John’s College on 

The Supreme Argument for the Existence of 
God ”; Mr. J. N. Farquhar of Oxford on “ India's 
Debt to Christianity ” ; Prof. S. B. Smith of 
Canning College on “The Balkans and the War”; 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy of the Y. M. C. A. on “India 
and the World Situation ”; Dr. Glover of Oxford 
on Some Methods of Bible Study” ; and Dr. S. 
S. Dease of Naini Tal on “ Nature Study.” 

Special thanks were expressed to Dr. C. R. 
Cook, Miss Webb of the Lady Kinnaird Hospital, 
Miss O’Brien of the Dufferin Hospital and 
Major Lister for their medical assistance. 

Since the year has been a hard one and perhaps 
not very successful according to some standards 
of success, yet with the co-operation of the staff, 
we feel as if we can achieve much. 

^ The President’s address then followed. Sir 
Yerney Lovett praised the remarkable work 
done by the school in spite of the damage done 
to the buildings by the recent floods, and he said 
that the work shows that the staff has some¬ 
thing more to work with than brick and mortar. 
He also thanked the College authorities not 
only of the Isabella Thoburn College but also of 
the Reid Christian College for their assistance 
to the municipal authorities during the recent 
floods. At such a time, officials and non- 
officials, professors and students, ladies and 
gentlemen, all classes of people were able to 
help the people of the City of Lucknow, and at 
such a time we all learnt that in union is 
strength. 

The work done in the library was particularly 
praised by the President. He stated that one 
of the happiest times in his life was when he as 
a youth was appointed Librarian in his school 
and was permitted to roam at will among all 
the books. It is from our association with books 
that many of us receive our most inspiring ideals, 
and many of our happiest and most profitable 
hours have been spent with books. 

.The-special attention of the College to the 
physical health of its students was praised. 
Lastly the President expressed warm admiration 
for the indomitable spirit of Miss Robinson and 
her staff. He concluded by saying that he was 
confident that “ under their guidance the school 
will prosper. Whatever may be the start of 
some institutions, books do not make them 
prosper. The foundation-stones of this school 
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have not been made with hands but with 
righteousness, truth, love and sympathy. The 
valour of such institutions is incalculable and we 
wish Miss Robinson and her staff all success in 

their great and noble work.” 

The first part of the programme was closed by 
the chorus " Hark ! Hark ! the Lark ” jrom 
Shakespeare, sung by the students. After God 
Save the King ” the audience adjourned to the 
lawn and witnessed a very pretty scene from 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It”, played by 
some of the College students. 

The whole programme closed with the 
customary “ Tree-planting by the outgoing 
seniors of the College.” 

S. D. O. 

Lucknow. __ 


Ibtnte for tbe Sick IRoom 
ant> in an Emergency 


By Dr. Rose M. Phailbtjs 



ANY of the readers of the 
Indian Ladies' Magazine may 
never have had an opportu¬ 
nity of learning what to do in 
a sick room or in cases of 
emergency. A few hints on 
both these subjects may be 
helpful to some. In matters 
of health the aim must always be to keep well 
rather than to get well. Minor ailments often 
leading to serious illness are generally prevent¬ 
able. Health will be but maintained by living in 
accordance with its laws. Be regular in your 
bodily habits, for instance sleep, and the keeping 
of early hours. Meals should be at regular inter¬ 
vals, the diet sufficient, varied and wholesome. 
But if in spite of all this care, the angel of sick¬ 
ness still visits the home, then we must do all in 
our power to make the patient comfortable. It 
is important that the sick room should, as far 
as possible, have a bright and sunny aspect. Keep 
the room well ventilated, placing the bed in 
such a position as to avoid draughts, and see 
that the patient is not directly facing the light. 
Make the bed of the patient twice a day, taking 
care that there are no crumbs or creases in the 
sheet to hurt the back, and turn the pillow 
twice or thrice a day so that the patient has a 
cool place to lay his hot head on. If it is a long 
case like enteric or pneumonia be careful to 
prevent bed sores, turn the patient three or four 
times a day so that he does not lie in one posi¬ 
tion. The back must be washed morning and 


evening with soap and water, thoroughly dried 
and rubbed with methylated spirits. If there 
is redness on the shoulders or back, rub with 
starch or zinc powder. 

If the patient is on a milk diet, keep the 
mouth clean. Clean the teeth by putting a 
piece of clean rag, wrung out of warm water 
round the finger and gently cleanse the teeth 
and gums. Do not use the same piece of rag 
twice. When possible make the patient rinse 
the mouth out into a saucer or soap dish. If 
the lips and gums are dry and cracked apply a 
little glycerine frequently. Comb the hair daily 
and keep it clean. 

Feeding the'patient .— This should be done at 
regular intervals. All vessels must be kept 
scrupulously clean and any fluid kept in the 
room must be covered. Where the patient is 
lying on his back use a feeding cup, and put a 
napkin round his neck, if he is unable to feed 
himself; before feeding gently raise his head by 
means of the left arm slipped under the pillow. 
Where the teeth are clenched use a tea-spoon. 
Great patience is required in feeding sick ones. 

Sleep is necessary for patients— Have every¬ 
thing you require ini the room and at nights 
have the light shaded with brown or coloured 
paper. If the patient is very restless give him 
some hot milk, sponge his hands and face with 
either hot or cold water which has a soothing 
effect. Unless specified by the Doctor do not 
wake a patient to give a dose of medicine. 
Bottles of medicines should never be within the 
patient’s reach. An easy way of administering 
castor oil is to give it in a little hot milk. It may 
also be given between pepperment water and 
soda water or orange or lemon juice. Pour in 
a tea-spoonful of pepperment water, then the 
castor oil and lastly a table-spoonful of soda- 
water. 

Use of the Clinical Thermometer .— Shake the 
mercury to the foot of the register. To do this 
hold the thick end of it between the finger and 
thumb give the hand a series of sharp flicks 
from the wrist, holding the arm in such a way 
that the thermometer does not strike against 
the dress as it is easily broken. Take the 
temperature either in the mouth, or armpit or 
groin, first removing all perspiration. When fin¬ 
ished cleanse the thermometer in cold water. 
Keep a record of the patient’s temperature. A 
normal temperature is 98° 4 Eahr. 

If it is a long case like fever'or pneumonia 
the Doctor will give daily directions. 

EMERGENCIES 

Cut-finger .—In the first instance, stop the 
bleeding by holding the whole palm of the hand 

1987—2 
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heavily pressed against the bottom of the basin 
in very hot water. Then apply some dry 
boracic acid and lint or soft clean cloth and 
bandage up fairly tight. If there is no pain do 
not remove the dressing for forty-eight hours, 
when it will probably be healed. 

Bleeding from the nose. —This may follow on 
an accident such as a blow or a fall or it may 
arise from the patient’s physical condition. If 
the bleeding is profuse make the patient sit in a 
chair with his head siightly thrown back. The 
head must never be allowed to hang over a 
basin. Wring a sponge out of cold water and 
apply to the back of the neck and a cold water 
cloth to the root of the nose. If not at hand 
use cold keys instead of the sponge. Raise the 
arms above the head if there is only slight 
bleeding, but if the patient is at all faint do not 
try. If the bleeding continues send for the 
Doctor and in the meanwhile make the patient 
sniff up cold water or alum water (a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of alum to a cup of cold water). If the 
bleeding is severe plug the nostrils with a piece 
of lint, soaked in cold water and squeezed dry, 
with a bodkin or pen-holder. Apply pressure 
from the outside by compressing the nose with 
the fingers. No stimulant should be given. 

Bleeding from the lungs and stomach. —Send 
for the Doctor at once. Lay the patient fiat 
either on the bed or floor, removing the pil ow, 
do not attempt to remove the stained clothes, 
but put a clean cloth to cover. Do not allow him 
to speak. A cold water cloth may be applied 
either to the lungs or stomach as the case may 
be. Only give him ice to suck which must be 
put into his mouth, he must not be allowed to 
feed himself. Absolute rest is essential. Blood 
from the lungs is frothy and of a vivid red 
colour ; from the stomach, generally speaking, 
dark brown. Keep the room cool. 

Fainting fit —Due to the sudden failure of 
the heart’s action. Lay the patient flat and 
loosen anything tight. Do not aliow the head 
to be raised. Give thirty drops of Sal-volatile in 
two table-spoonfuls of water and bathe the fore¬ 
head and temple with cold water. Plenty of 
fresh air is necessary. If the fainting fit lasts 
long send for the Doctor. 

Convulsions in cnildren —.Wbile you have sent 
for the Doctor undress the child quickly and 
iPPly cold water to t ie head and hot water 
bottles to the feet, or put the child in a hot 
bath and pour cold water on the head and after 
drying the child wrap him up in a blanket. 

Shutting a door on a finger. —This is a most 
painful accident, as it is a severe form of 
bruise, and the greatest pressure falling on the 
nail. To check the effusion of blood, resulting 


from the bruise, wrap the finger in a piece of 
wet boracic cloth or lint and bandage it, keep¬ 
ing the hand well raised. The nail of the finger 
invariably comes off. 

Sprains. —Apply cold and pressure to arrest 
the bleeding from the smaller vessels under the 
skin, which have been torn as a consequence 
of the sudden jerk which the limb has received. 
This effusion of blood causes a sudden marked 
swelling which will probably take a day or two 
to disappear. If it is a leg keep it in a flat 
position, if an arm carry it in a sling, as absolute 
rest is essential. Sometimes cold and sometimes 
hot applications are soothing. As sprains involve 
the wrenching of a joint and very often t he rup¬ 
turing of a ligament, they should always be 
medically treated as the after effects may be 
extremely serious. 

St rain. —Perhaps due to the wrenching of a 
muscle. Keep the strained muscle at rest and 
apply hot fomentations. A severe strain may 
displace a muscle or rupture a tendon and in 
both cases it must be treated by the Doctor. 

Krishnagar. 


Sbe present condition of 
3nMan Hbueic anO a proposal for 
tbe founding of an HcaOemp of 
3nDian nDusic 


A PAPER READ AT THE INDIAN MUSIC 

Conference, Baroda . 

By Begum Eyzee Rahamin 

Y NDIAN Music in the present day is perhaps 
Vi) the most neglected and degenerate of all arts 
A. in India and it stands in immediate need of a 
complete rennovation in all its most complicat¬ 
ed and difficult intricacies. 

Like all old tranches of learning, it is based on 
the rel.gious faiths, observances, legends, and tradi¬ 
tions of the country, depicting the social manners 
and customs of the people in the history of the tunes 
and words of the songs. 

From the earliest times we find that music was re¬ 
garded as sacred and tra lit tonally it originated from 
the Divinity and performed by the Deities. There 
were pro eoSional celestial beings such as the Gand- 
harvas and t.ie Apsaras, who performed before the 
gods; Brail na indulged in the art for relaxation, 
aaraswati, the goddess or learning and mus c, invent¬ 
ed the exquisite Veena wh ch iears her name. Narada 
is a brilliant figure amongst t ie divine oeings in the 
musical world, bhiva, in the act of his divine dance, 
shook the universe with his marvellous performance. 
His wife Parvati has been the subject of many a 
poetical idea. Tbe Rudra Been is the definite com¬ 
position of her sleeping lovely form. 
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When the art was so freely cultivated among the 
trods in Heaven it affected the mortal beings on 
Earth. The kings indulged in it, so aid their su jjects, 
until the study of music was of vital importance dur¬ 
ing the very! ancient ages. To learn it was compul¬ 
sory. The youths were taught to sing the Divine 
praises and prayers, and secular studies were impart¬ 
ed to them in tunes. . . , . 

Millions of musicians of all grades flourished in the 
land and multitudes of professionals were supported 
bv the itate, free from all imposition. Their one 
object in life was to unravel the secret mysteries and 
expound the hidden doctrines of the great art. As 
time went on, India passed through vicissitudes and 
historical changes. Pe ^ple were thrown into a chro¬ 
nic state of disturbance. Their favourite vocations 
were interfered with, and they were deprived to a 
great extent of their freedom of living until all the 
productive genius of which the land was so rich and 
brimful is now effectually crushed out, and no trace 

of its former glory is left. . , 

To acquire anything of Tndian music to-day, one 
has got to be specially gifted by the Gods We ha ,r e 
no facilities of learning it, in any recognized school of 
high order or merit accessible to a lover or seeker ot 
music, nor can any teachers be easily available- All 
the mysteries of the glorified art, are confined to the 
ancient scriptures in an unintelligible form, carefully 
hidden away from the gaze of the masses. 

Of late years the revival of old art has resulted 
in the establishment of a few music schools scatter¬ 
ed in Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, Mysore, Baroda, 
and other places, and self-styled professors have 
compiled a series of primers called “ Notat.on 
imitating the vVestern System of Notation. And 
most to be regretted is the su istitution ot the harmo¬ 
nium in place of the sweet strains of the Sarangi and 
Thamboura for accompanying purposes. A more 
disastrous metamorphosis cannot possibly be imagin¬ 
ed. There is not the slightest idea or semblance of 
the rich classical and beautiful Indian melodies in 
these chopped out hybrid silly tunes sung by a 
number of students together. Similarly some tunes 
of modern inventions are set to music and played by 
a band and sung in drawing rooms to the Piano or 
heard in gramaphones. They are anything but Indian 
in character. As a matter of fact the real Indian 
music is so constituted that it does not lend itself to 
such tricks of popularizing as gramaphones, school 
choruses, bands, theatres, and so on. It is much too 
real, earnest, heavy, and classical for light amuse¬ 
ment and a thorough knowledge of it means self-abne- 
gation and serious study of a life time and more. Such 
is the deplorable state of the science to-day. 

Without any previous warning an illiterate creature 
springs up from some corner calls himself the 
incarnation of Tan Sen, inspired by Saraswati, 
specially blessed by the Deities presiding over music 
advertizes himself as such, issues pamphlets and 
scatters them among the masses and gives a series ot 
performances, in some popular public Hall. The 
ignorant people are roused, a certain amount of 
agitation is created. Music is no longer the expres¬ 
sion of the inner spiritual soul imparting the ex¬ 
quisite sense of beautiful feelings, nor the medium of 
transporting oneself into a nobler and purer realm. 
It is the mechanical discordant noise necessary as 
an accompaniment to the distracting cares of the 
over-busy soul-contaminating w orld, continually 
seeking for novel sensations. Finally, this creature 
either sinks back into obscurity or attempts a new 
method for notoriety. He calls himself a professor, 


places himself at the head of a school, generally 
known as Gayan Samaj, engages a few fifth rate 
dabblers in the art asteichers, insists on teaching 
the pupils according to his own notation system, 
swears by it as the only right and wonderful system 
that was ever created by God or man, produces a 
boisterous self-contented crowd of students, who are 
ever ready to inflict upon visitors the stereotyped, 
cut-and-dned combination of notes, sung in hard 
cracked nasal voices, accompanied very often by 
fearful gramaces and beating of the hands to keep 
time, with the harmonium screeching its senseless 
fluctuations in the background. What is the result 
that we see to-day? The pupil probably leaves school 
and goes away with that much knowledge as the 
basis and nothing more ; he buys a harmonium and 
introduces it into his ho ne and becomes an authority 
perfectly satisfied with his own achievements and 
passes his t.me in handling this instrument ot tor¬ 
ture. So much mischief for the self-made professor 

and his Gayan Samaj. , , , , 

A more impudent nature does not rest here, he 
goes t) Europe establishes himself as th^ greatest 
exponent of the art, poses alternately as a bun, 
Philosopher, Musician, Mystic, anything to suit the 
occasion and succeeds to a certain extent in attract¬ 
ing a certain class of people known as Oriental 
Mad ” who are ever ready to worship blindly any- 

thing connected w ith the East. 

Then again there are others who pay fleeting 
visits to India, rush round the whole length and 
breadth of the country in four or five months, hear 
a tune here and there and claim to Know all aoout 
Indian Music. They do not stop here. They give 
demonstrations and write books. I happen to be 
fully aware of the -workings of this India Mad 
Society and the whole thing is a sensational farce 
from beginning to end. 

much for this evils of notation und the result 
of such foundation for the young can be imagined. 
They convey no idea whatsoever of the classical 
melodies of Hindustan, but this is how Indian 
Music is represented in the West. 

This and many other things make it obligatory 
upon us to take severe, nay, desperate measures to 
put a check to all such ridiculous and injurious 
exhibitions and prevent further mischief and harm, 
as much has already been done. 

In ancient days music was handed*- down tradi¬ 
tionally in certain families, celebrated as great 
artists. Almost all the men among them were 
more or less experts and during the interval ot a 
certain number of years you heard of mighty men 
like Tan Sen, Nayak Gopal, springing up from the un¬ 
known and stirring the very forces of Nature by their 
marvellous performance. These families are still to 
be found scattered here and there. They are few 
and far betw een and they practise the art in an illite¬ 
rate and ignorant way with the result that Indian 

Music is now a tangled mess and a contused chaos. 
There is neither a beginning to it nor an end. Ihe 
professionals handle it just as they think best for 
preserving the traditions, and each one thinks that he 
is equal to none. They are positively intolerant oi 
listening to any reason or argument. They have 
their own prejudiced convictions which, they are in¬ 
capable of explaining. Some are fairly excellent and 
practical experts, so far as they can be in these 
days when tae science is a long forsaken and for¬ 
gotten art, rarely understood by a tew in all its 
vast and varied complexities. But the mannerisms 
they adopt while singing or playing are so comical 
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that one is inclined to laugh rather than treat the 
art seriously. 

In the ancient days an efficient singer had to be 
distinguished with several qualities in his voice such 
as — 

Mirisht .—That the voice should affect all who hear 
it. 

Madhur .—That the voice should be sweet and 
entertaining. ^ 

Ihapal .—That the voice should be neither very loud 
nor very low but full, round, rich and deep. 

Tiristhan .—That the three saptaks should be exe¬ 
cuted with equal facility and ease. 

Sahasya .—That the voice should be possessed of 
the power to create laughter. 

Karwan.— That the voice should be possessed of 
such pathos as to produce deep feeling and tears. 
Komal .—That the voice should be soft and stirring. 
Ohan .—That the voice should be clear and without 
a tremor. 

Sang at a .—To execute all the Tans with great ease. 
Par jar .—That the singer should be of a prepossess- 
ing appearance and noble disposition^ 

He was also carefully instructed to impress the 
hearers with the Sum otherwise the climax of the 
song. 

Then there were some objectionable defects which 
disqualified him as a singer, such as — 

Sandasht ,—To sing with closed teeth. 

Blivet —-To sing with fear. 

Shatikita.—To sing without confidence. 

Kampit .—To start with a shake in the voice. 
Karaagi.- To sing with the mouth wide open. 
Kapali .—To sing with flourishes. 

Kaka .—To start with commotion and noise. 
Karabha .—To crane the neck like a camel. 
Jumbnk .—To shake and whirl the head and neck 
while singing. 

Parsari.—T° make frantic gestures with the hand. 
NimishiL —To sing with eyes closed tight. 
Abadhpat .-To sing with the words all jumbled up 
together and rolling in the throat so as to be in¬ 
comprehensible. . 

Sakaree .—To sing by taking sharp quick breaths. 
Sam-nasik.— To sing with a nasal twang. 

Raychit .—That the words should be shaky. 

Asthiat .—That the voice should be disturbed and 
disquiet. 

Kakee— That the voice should be like the crowing 
of a crow. 

Krisht .—'That the voice should be thin and flat. 
Bheetam .—That the voice should be like the braying 
of a donkey. 

In short a good singer was regulated by all the 
laws so appropriately and becomingly laid down 
for a master of such an agreeable art. 

The modern musician is blissfully void of all 
these pleasing qualifications and brimful of all these 
defects. His performances result in most painful 
contortions of the face and body- the whole appear¬ 
ance gets frantic and wild—the eyes get blood shot— 
the veins swell like cords-he flings out his arms in 
jerky violent movements. 

As for the voice, the more complicated the Tans 
the more disagreeable sounds he produces until at last 
he ends in something like a horrible grunt and break¬ 
ing of the heart strings. Another great defect is that 
his entire efforts are concentrated on the technique, 
regardless of the voice. His dependency upon the 
instruments makes him regulate the voice to the 
instruments and the voice, the most pleasing factor 
of singing at once becomes secondary and the 


instruments the chief consideration, so that the 
whole system is upside down and needs remodelline 
very badly. ® 

Of recent years the theorists have done some 
useful work in bringing to light some of the hidden 
mysteries and putting it before the public in an 
easy intelligible manner. 

They have certainly succeeded in creating a 
desire to know more and the Conference at such a 
stage is a blessing and relief to all the workers for 
not only shall we have the privilege of hearing 
first hand, valuable, instructive and interesting in¬ 
formation but we shall now have a medium 
facilitating the practical and constructive work, to 
save Indian Music from sinking into further decay 
and oblivion. The general tendency is to bring out 
books of “Notation”, each according to his own 
sense of understanding. 

There is a grave danger in this and that is of its be¬ 
coming stereotyped and mechanical in course of 
time. Music like Art is the expression of the elusive 
and evasive workings of the beautiful fancy, with 
freedom to wander in its fantastic domain at will. 
It is the outcome of the gossamer of subtle and fine 
thoughts, revealing the romantic and poetic dream¬ 
ing 8 of the mystic Ind and our Music is so constituted 
that it can hardly be excelled by any creation 
of the human mind. The artist is inspired and 
carried away from the real to the ideal. He has 
the unique opportunity and advantage of asserting 
his knowledge and individuality during the course of 
a performance by harmonious combination of notes 
on the spur of the moment. 

No t\^jo painters can express the same sentiment 
exactly with the same technique on the canvas, 
though they may have had lessons with the same' 
teacher, similarly, it is not possible to sing or play the 
same melody in the same way by two performers. 
Each will have to envelop it with his own depth of 
composition giving it that touch of originality and 
individuality which is the ideal and alluring charm 
of Indian Music. 

The Western world is now beginning to realize the 
great defect of restriction in their Music and some 
i rench and Russian musicians are trying to break 
through the limited area by introducing unequal 
Rhythms and topal gradations and bring about that 
freedom and irregularity (if I may use the expres¬ 
sion) which we already possess—like Dr. Bussy’s 
compositions for example. I have the pleasure of 
knowing him and one or two others and have had 
some exceedingly interesting talxs with them. But 
I could see and feel that they are still groping in the 
dark and trying to catch at any new idea that may 
help them to establish the freedom that they feel 
there should be in so exquisite and fantastic an art 
lixe music. 

And on the other hand, our whole attempt for 
the past few years has been to “ systematise ” it and 
bring it on a systematic basis according to the 
popular phrases. I do not know exactly what this 
means, but I certainly see the result to-day and 
that is that every other person thinks he can sing 
and sings from boots, cut and dried, sledge and 
hammer, tunes in a mechanical grinding way and are 
proud of the fact. 

I appeal to all people of understanding who 
have any regard and respect for the art which is so 
unique, so beautiful and so original, in the whole 
world that they should work guardedly and care- 
1 ully before introducing any new methods. 

After years of consideration I personally think 
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that there can be no safer and surer way of bringing 
about the desired result than of founding an Academy 
of Music in some easily accessnle important centre 
of India which would determine the ways and 
means of preserving it from all causes of deteriora- 


will be the Academy where the great theorists 
will carry on their Research work and bring out 
literature and make known the results of their 

labours to all the world. ... .. , , 

It will be the Academy that will collect and 
mtronise the practical experts existing to-day and 
make use of them to the best of their advantage. 

It will be the Academy that will decide the best 
way of teaching Music and all its branches like 
dancing and actions, Nist and Bhas, on the traditional 
lines retaining and reviving all its suotle and fine 
characteristics. These fascinating arts are sinking 
slowly and surely, if not already dead. 

It will be the Academy that will give degrees to a 
student of Music, that will qualify him in his art and 
profession and obtain for him a certain standing and 
position in the musical world as in the ancient days. 

Like Sayak. This was the highest degree confer¬ 
red on him who was a past master in the science, who 
not only rendered all the Raags and Raagims in their 
original purity and correctness but was also able to 
produce pupils equally great. Beyjoo and Gopal 

were Naius. . . 

Ga idharra was the degree given to an efficient per¬ 
former or Maary and Deysi. Taan Sen was a Gan- 

was the degree given to him who was able 


to execute Deysi well. , 

Pandit was he who learnt the science to perfec¬ 
tion in theory but not in practice. 

Oottam was the name given to him who had such 
an extraordinary command over his singing that he 
could sing without any accompaniment and not be 
dependent in any way on his instrument for Tal 
(time) and Sur (note.) This is quite extraordinary 
in Indian music and only an efficient student could 
aspire to obtain this rank. 

Maddhyam was one who was more or less depend¬ 
ent upon his accompaniment. 

Addhyam was he who was entirely dependent 
upon his accompaniment for singing and so on. 

It will be the Academy that will award medals 
to deserving performers. The practice to-day is to 
have a couple of rupees worth of silver into a coin 
like shape gilt it and hang half a dozen of these in a 
row with bright coloured ribbon bows. 

Indian Music to-day is in such a state of con¬ 
fusion and degeneration that it is not the worx of one 
Conference to bring about any desired change of 
either determining the Raags and Raaginis as such 
or any other technical points. There must be one 
recognized all powerful controlling body of ex¬ 
perts in some centre who would put their heads 
together and come to conclusions which would be 
final, and for this there is but one thing and no other 
and that is to have an Academy. 

So that I propose that the Conference should pass 
a Resolution to have an academy of Indian Music 
in India and to invite schemes for thb said institu¬ 
tion. 



Hbout 3nbian Xabtcs 

THE HINDU LADIES’ SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY CLUB, BOMBAY 

22nd Annual Social Gathering 

HE 22ncl Annual Social Gathering 
of the Hindu Ladies’ Social and 
Literary Club was held in the 
spacious Hall ol the Chanda Ramji 
Hindu Girls’ High School at 
Cowasji, Patel Tank Road, Bom¬ 
bay, on Sunday, the 16th January, 
1916 afternoon, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu presiding. There was a large 
gathering of ladies—European, Muhammadan, 
Hindu and Parsee, among whom were the 
following :— 

Lady Chandavarkar, Lady Vithaldas Thac- 
kersey, Mrs. Carmichael, Mrs. N. C. MacLeod, 
Mrs. Bahadurji, Mrs. Hadi R. Tyabji, Mrs. 
Shuffi C. Tyabji, Mrs. Rahimtulla Currimbhoy, 
Mrs. Dharamsi J. Thacker, Mrs. Nanu N. 
Kothare, Mrs. Sonabai Jayakar, Mrs. Sushilabai 
Jayakar, Mrs. Nandabai Saraya, Mrs. Vaman 
A. Kirtikar, Mrs. Sundrabai Shirur, Mrs. 
Chandrabai Yande, Mrs. Ramkuvarbai Sun- 
derdas, Mrs. Motibai Madhowji, Miss Serene 
M. Cursetji, Mrs. and Misses. Jehangir M. 
Cursetjee, Mrs. Bejanji A. Kamdin, Dr. Miss K. 
S. Twkhad, Miss M. S. Twkhad, Miss Captain, 
Miss Engineer, Sister Sushilabai, Mrs. M. B. 
Tyabji, Miss M. B. Commissariat, Miss Humabai 
P. Setna, Mrs. A. R. Dalai, Mrs. Dossabhai R. D. 
Setna,. Mrs. Hirbai H. Nanavati, Mrs. Laxmibai 
Potker, Mrs. Ananchbai Potker, Mrs. Chandubai 
Kulkarni, Mrs. Laxmibai Parulkar, Miss Par- 
ulkar, Mrs. Yashodabai Korgavkar, Mrs. Radha- 
bai Rhojane. 

Mrs. Shardabai Bhate played on the har¬ 
monium and sang. Mrs. Maneckbai Kothare 
then proposed and Lady Chandavarkar seconded 
that Mrs. Naidu should take the chair. Mrs. 
Naidu then asked Miss Serenem Cursetji to 
read the Report in English of the last year’s 
working of the Club, and this was translated 
into Marathi by Mrs. Chandrabai Yande, it ran 
thus:— 

THE 22nd ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year 1915 

The Executive Committee of the Hindu 
Ladies’ Social and Literary Club has the pleasure 
to submit, for acceptance of the members and 
others interested in the Club, a Report of the 
working of the Institution for the year from 1st 
January,: 1915 to_31st December, 1915. 



# 
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On account of the continued unhealthiness of 
Bombay, the hot weather vacation had to be 
commenced from the middle of June. We have 
the pleasure to say during the remaining eight 
months, the Club held its weekly meetings 
regularly, when the average attendance of mem¬ 
bers was from fifteen to twenty a day. 

At the weekly meetings, essays, both in 
Marathi and Gujrati, were read and discussed 
and also lectures on different subjects were 
delivered. On alternate Wednesdays, as is cus¬ 
tomary with the Club, some fancy and plain 
needle work was taught and done as well. The 
sale of some of this will be held at the conclusion 
of to-day’s proceedings. For the purchase of 
materials last year we spent Rs. 106-12-0. 
The sale-proceeds amounted to Rs. 299-8-0. 
Out of these, Rs. 30-4-0 were sent to the Lady 
Willingdon War and Relief Fund and Rs. 30-4-0 
was put into the Club’s Charity Box. 

We are glad to s note that soon after the period 
of her mourning, in kind compliance with our 
request made in our last Report our worthy 
President Mrs. Kothare wisely decided to resume 
her attendance at the meetings, and our expecta¬ 
tions of her presence drawing a larger attendance 
of members of the meeting was just being ful¬ 
filled, when she became seriously ill and for some 
days her life was despaired off. But we thank 
God that He has heard our prayers and spared 
her to us and we hope she will live to be useful 
to the Club and other Institutions for many 
years. 

The number of members at the end of the 
last year was 116, but at the end of this year 
the members number 118. 

The Committee express their cordial thanks 
to Mrs. Sonabai Jayakar for continuing her in¬ 
terest and helpful supervision of the Drawing 
and Painting Class inaugurated by her four years 
ago and for very kindly promising to pay this year 
also the salary of the teacher. For the required 
materials for Drawing and Painting the pupils 
pay the charges themselves. Three of them 
appeared for the First Grade Examination of 
the Sir J. J. School of Arts and two appeared 
for the Second Grade Examinations. Out of 
these five, three obtained certificates in the 
First Grade Examination, Miss Suuderabai 
Trilokekar, Lanibai Velkar and Champubai 
Newrekar. 

We are glad to state that every year the mem¬ 
bers are utilising the Rani Saheb Chimnabai 
Gaikwar Library to a larger extent. 

As mentioned in the last year’s Report our 
President, Mrs. Kothare, forwarded Government 
Promissory Notes of Rs. 200 to the Club for 
two Nanu Narayen Essay Prizes to be competed 


for by the members of this Club or by others as 
decided by the Committee. The subject the 
Essay last year was “ Duty to the Husband ” 
and we are glad to announce that the prizes 
have been won by Mrs. Champubai C. Kothare 
on Dakshini side and Mrs. Motibai Madhavji 
on the Gujrati side. 

The Mr. Nanu Narayen Essay prizes for the 
current year will be competed for not by this 
Club but by the Gujrati Hindu Stri Mamdal, of 
which Mrs. Jamnabai Sakhai is the President. 

From the December of the current; year, the 
Committee is training a nurse at the Seth 
Pestonji Cama Hospital at a monthly fee of 
Rs. 20. The recipient of this Scholarship is a 
Marathi widow, named Premalabai Narayen 
Naik. 

The Executive Committee of this Club takes 
the opportunity of thanking the Managing- 
Committee of the Chanda Ramjee Hindu Girls’ 
High School for kindly allowing out of school 
hours and on a nominal rent of Rs. 25 a year the 
use of the School Hall for holding the meetings 
and gatherings of the Club. , 

During the year, about Rs. 200 were collected 
in the Club’s Charity Box. 

On behalf of themselves and all the members 
of the Club the Committee offer their hearty 
congratulations to Mrs. Shirur for receiving 
a silver-medal from His Majesty our Emperor 
King George for her having been one of the 
Secretaries of H. E. Lady Wiilingdon’s War and 
Relief Fund. 

In conclusion the Committee tender their sin¬ 
cere thanks to the members of the Club for 
their kind co-operation in promoting the age of 
the Club. 

Mrs. Ramkuverbai Sunderdas then proposed 
and Mrs. Motibai Modhowji seconded that the 
Report read should be adopted. The proposition 
was passed unanimously. 

At the suggestion of Lady Thakersey and Mrs. 
Sushilibai Jayakar a vote of thanks to the 
Executive Committee was passed. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu afterwards delivered the 
presidential Address: — 

In ^course of her speech Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
said Ladies, I think it is a real privilege to 
preside at this meeting. I have great respect 
and reverence for the founder of this Club. 
During the last twenty-two years this Club has 
done much useful work and has passed through 
many changes. In the normal life of a human 
being we know well what sufferings and changes 
happen during such a long period and what is 
true in the case of a human being is true of an 
institution. Knowing our social conditions and 
traditions and we are suffering for centuries 
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vou will know what determination must have 
been necessary for the founders of this club in 
its early days. When 1 was in Poona my friend, 
Mrs Ramabai Ranade, told me through what 
trying circumstances the Club passed its early 
days °The most endearing work of her husband, 
the iate Mr. Justice Mahaden Govind Ranade, 
who founded this Institution was to serve the 
cause of womanhood. Mr. Ranade believed 
that unless women took their responsible share 
in political life, India will never realise its goal. 
This Club has inaugurated a new era in the life 
of ^social progress. It cannot be denied that 
this Institution has taken many expressions. 
Not only the mental qualities are fostered but 
the artistic too. Every quality that is elevating 
to a -woman is encouraged and every opportunity 
is given for its development. I spent three weeks 
in^Bombay and have learnt many lessons of life. 
Many important movements are taking place 
daily in Bombay yet it is a question whether any¬ 
thing solid is done towards progress. Fashions 
in dress and other matters are set and are 
newly coming; but the fundamental question of 
the cause of womanhood has remained. The real 
test of nationhood is the woman. If the woman 
has taken her proper place in the society then 
the central problem is solved. The goal of 
society depends upon the unit of the woman. 
In India this problem can be solved by bringing 
upon the woman the sense of responsibility and 
impressing upon her the divinity and the 
conscientiousness of her power and work of 
motherhood. The work of nation-building must 
begin from the woman unit. It should be 
brought to the mind of an Indian woman that 
she is not a toy, nor a chattle, nor an instru¬ 
ment of pleasure or amusement, but the firer 
and inspirer of the spirit. \Vhy are the names 
of Sita, Savitri and Damayanti so sacred and 
common place in every household and the cause 
of inspiration ? What were the qualities that 
made them so great ? They had no stupidity, 
quarrelsomeness, idleness, timidity, and so on. 
Damayanti had no terror of death though she 
was separated from her husband. It was spiritual 
understanding and intellectual development that 
made them great. When women lost their self¬ 
reverence, degeneration came in. It is said in 
our Sastras * Where women are respected 
there the Goddesses are pleased.” So. also it 
is said by a sage “ One who conquers his spirit 
is greater than the king who builds a. city. So 
the spiritual development is the thing that is 
required. No one can be greater than a good 
woman ; sisterhood of woman is a nation build¬ 
ing work; so also co-operation and help to suffer¬ 
ing humanity are nation building works, and 


these works have been undertaken nobly and 
humbly by the members of this Club. Now 
the time has come to recognise the sisterhood 
of women of all religions and nations. Women 
are not so different from one another as man is 
from another man. Women may form a sister¬ 
hood more easily because they are bound to 
every woman in the world by the common 
divine quality of motherhood. We must re¬ 
member that one individual may not do great 
things alone but by unity in this Club we may 
do service to all. I see before me women of all 
kinds, Deccan, Gujarati, Christian and Muham¬ 
madan assembled together in this hall indicating 
the unity of sex, the sisterhood of woman . 

Mrs. Naidu then distributed the Prices and 
Certificates to the successful candidates. Miss 
Serne M. Cursetjee then proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu for addressing the 
meeting, at the same time Mrs. Maneckbai 
Kothare then seconded the proposition and 
made a speech suitable to the occasion. 

The proceedings terminated after the distribu¬ 
tion of flowers, attars, haldi-kunkoo (turmeric 
and red powder) and the recitation of verses 
specially composed for the occasion and sung to 
the harmonium. 


THE LADIES’ RECREATION CLUB, 
MADRAS 

ANNUAL MEETING 
Held at “The Luz,” Oliver’s Road, 

On Monday , the Uth February , 1916. 
Present 

Her Excellency Lady Pentland, President (in the 
chair.) 

Mrs. Madeley, Mrs. Badcock, Mrs. Meldrum, Mrs. 
Molony, Mrs. Richmond, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Alexander, Miss Dent, Mrs. Kite, Miss Bemister, 
Miss Lewis, Raiii of South Vellore, Rani of Chella- 
palli, Lady Sivaswami Aiyar, Lady Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Lady Desikachariar, Mrs. Tiruvenkata- 
chariar, Mrs, Sadasiva Aiyar, Mrs. S. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, Mrs. S. G. Hensman, Mrs. E. S. Hens- 
man, Mis. R. A. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Mrs. Harris, 
Mrs. Sivasubramaniam, Mrs. G. Narayanaswami 
'•Chetti, Mrs. Chitti Batu Naidu, Mrs. T. V. Seshagiri 
Aiyar, Mrs. C. A. Seshagiri Aiyar, Mrs. Bashyam, 
Mrs. S. Desikachari, Mrs.Venkiah, Miss Shunmugam, 
Miss Padmanabha Aiyangar, Miss '.hun.var Rao, 
Miss D. R<ju, Miss Laxshmanpathi, Miss G. Narain 
Rau, Miss Nagaraja Rao Sahib, Mrs C. Pushpam- 
mah. Mrs. G. Narayanan, Miss Kasivisvanathan, Sri 
Janaraa, Sri Narasimah, Mrs. A. C. Venkataraman- 
julu Naidu, Mrs. Kesava Pai, Mrs. P. Varatharajulu 
Naidu, Mrs. Swaminathan. Mrs. C. T. Alwar Chetty, 
Mrs. Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. Sadagopa Mudaliar 
Mrs. Bheemasena Rao, Mrs. Cuppuswami Mudaliar, 
Mrs. Kamath, Mrs. Lazarus and Miss Lazarus, and 
so on. 


* 
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.. H ®* Excellency Lady Pentland, the President of 
the Olub, arrived at 5 p. m., accompanied by Mrs. 
Wigram Money and was received by the Honorary 
becretaries and Members of the Committee. 

The Meeting commenced with reading of the 
Annual Report for 1916 by Mrs. Madeley, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. 

jL® Committee oeg to submit the following report 
and statement of accounts duly audited for the year 
L ls, t Decern ® er » 1915, verified by the Auditor, 
Mr. o. JN. Krishna Iyengar, L. A. A., Associated Ac¬ 
countant (London), Madras. 

I. Membership .—The year opened with 234 mem- 
bers. There were 14 admissions during the year as 
against o7 in the previous year. 

The Club has lost 4 members by resignation. The 
numoer on the rolls at the end of the year was 248 
(resident and non-resident members.) 

II. Finance :— 

(a) The annexed statement of account shows the 
particulars of income and expenditure during the 
year under review. The year began with a balance 
ot Ks. 6,599-7-4 to the credit of our capital account. 
Ihe ordinary income of the Club from subscriptions 
and entrance fees only amounted to Ks. 2,310 as 
against Rs. 2,420 in 1914. Life subscriptions and 
aonations amounted to Rs. 265. We had an extra 
income of Rs. 145 during the year being the amount 
received for the Lady Hardinge library fund to the 

55®“** there was already a sum of Rs. 

454-11-0 at the beginning of the year. Deducting the 
sum °f Rs. 117-13-0 spent on the purchase of books 
during the year, we have to the credit of this fund 
Ks. 481-14-0. Over and above this we had an extra- 
ordmary income of Rs. 1,930-1-0 for the War fund 
started by the Club. A separate statement of ac¬ 
count has been made for this fund. 

,, 0 . Expenditure. —The ordinary expenditure of 

the Club amounted tc Rs. 1,924-2-11 during the 
period under report as against Rs. 2,016-3-7 during 
the previous year. In connection with the war fund 
account, we have spent for the purchase of articles 
and materials Rs. 2,537-6-3. 

III. Outstandings. The outstandings during the 
year amounted to Rs. 331 being the subscriptions 
due from the members. It is believed that the whole 
or this amount will be realised. 

IV. Investments. -We have during this year added 
Rs. 500 to the fixed deposit account at the Bank of 
Madras. In all we have invested Rs. 6,000 in fixed 
deposit. 

V. Cash Balance .—The cash balance on hand on 
31st December, 1915, amounted to Rs. 708-2-1; out 
of this amount Rs. 666-6-0 is in current account with 
the Bank of Madras. 


^ I. Committee and Office-bearers ,—The Committee 
have held eleven monthly and one special meeting 
during the year. Mrs. Numberumal Chetty was 
obliged to resign her Joint Honorary Treasurership 
in March on account of ill-health. The Club is much 
indebted to her for having continuously discharged 
the duties of Joint Honorary Treasurer from its com¬ 
mencement. Mrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was appointed 
in her place; Mrs. Numberumal Chetty accepted a 
seat on the Committee in the place of Mrs. S. Srini¬ 
vasa Iyengar. In July, Mrs. Bakewell resigned her 
position on the Committee, and Mrs. Bedford was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Lady Sankaran Nair 
resigned her Vice-Presidentship on her departure 
from Madras. She is one of the oldest members 


of the Club and has always been keenly interested 
TkJ P r °S r ©ss. She will be very much missed. 
Mrs. Numoerumal Chetty was appointed Vice- 
President in her place by Her Excellency Lady 
Fentland on the recommendation of the Committee. 
Mrs. Tyabji resigned her place on the Committee on 
her departure from Madras. She rendered invaluable 
assistance in connection with the war work. All the 
many garments which were made for the Hospital 
Bed Units and the kit-bags were cut out by her. She 
also will be very much missed. In her place Mrs. 
K. A. Srinivasa Iyengar was appointed to the Com¬ 
mittee. The vacancy on the Committee caused by 
Mrs. Numberumal Chetty being appointed Vice- 
1 resident, has not been filled up. 

Mrs. Todhunter has been appointed an additional 
Vice-President by Her Excellency on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee. 

VII. Club Premises .—The Club still occupies the 
same premises as last year, viz., “ The Luz,” Oliver’s 
Road, Mylapore. In the last Report it was mention¬ 
ed that the want of electric lights and fans was 
greatly felt and that Mrs. Sadagopa Mudaliar, the 
owner of the property, had promised to have them 
htted up at an early date. This work has been 
carried out and now there are lights and fans in the 
house, verandah and compound and the members are 
deeply grateful to Mrs. Sadagopa Mudaliar for having 
had this done. 

VIII. Work in connection with the War .—This 
work has been continued during the year. In the 
first place, a large number of shirts were made, then 
kit-bags for convalescent soldiers were undertaken 
as these were urgently required, the first 100 were 
completed as quickly as possible. By this time more 
funds were needed, if work was to be continued, 
therefore, a second appeal was made ; the members 
being asked to contrioute the cost of one or more 
kit-bags. The bags contained a complete outfit for 
a convalescent soldier on leaving the hospital and 
large numbers of them were asked for by the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association. Many of the articles 
for the tags were made jy the members, others were 
purchased from the funds, and when all were collect¬ 
ed, about 14 articles for each, members took a great 
pleasure in packing the bags and seeing them ready 
for despatch to Her Excellency’s Depot; 200 being 
completed altogether, 106 being sent in, in the names 
of various donors. 

Up to the end of August the following work had 
been completed 

350 twill shirts made 

200 kit-bags provided 
25 khaki shirts made 
12 pairs pyjamas made 

100 cotton coats provided 
25 flannel coats „ 

25 ,, drawers „ 

Eaily in September a letter was received from Her 
Excellency Lady Pentland saying that she proposed 
to organize a Fancy Fete in aid of the Ladies’ Depot 
War Fund, and asking if the ladies of the Club would 
co-operate by providing a stall of Indian things. 
Ihe members were notified of Her Excellency’s 
request and there was a most generous response to 
the circular sent out which suggested that each 
member should give at least 2 articles. Things were 
collected from all parts of India and included many 
beautiful and useful articles. The members of the 
Committee, Indian and English, acted as stall-hold¬ 
ers, the Fete being held in the Banqueting Hail, 
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Government House. The p r o c e e d s o Hhe 
j .,,11 x?o 1644 was handed over to the Cadies 
Depot At the end of September, it was necessary 
to make yet another effort to get funds for the Club 
War Fund, as by this time, nearly the whole of the 
l^t amount collected, had been expended, bo it was 
agreed to get up an entertainment which was to be 
open t. ladies only. The entertainment was given 
on the 13th of November at the Habitation Hall, 
Vs-nore and proved a splendid success. Her Ex- 
r ellencv graced the occasion with her presence and 
warmly congratulated all who had taken part in 
it. The total amount realised for the fund was Rs. 
33T5-0. The members were entirely responsible tor 
the programme and needless to say it meant rnuc 
hard work, and many rehearsals in order to produce 
such a good result. It was all willingly and cheer- 
fullv done in order that a few of the soldiers at the 
front might be helped in some way. In connection 
with this enteitainment the Committee desire to 
acknowledge gratefully the help rendered to them 
bv the Mother Provincial and Sisters of the ban 
Thom6 Convent. Most of the money realised at the 
entertainment has already been expended on flannel 
shirts, towels, cigarettes and wool for knitted things. 
This work will, of course, have to be continued so 
long as the war lasts ; the Committee are confident 
that during the coming year also, the members will 
continue to give their support, as generously and 
enthusiastically as they have done till now. 

IX. The Heading Circle .—Reading Circles were 
formed in February, Mrs. A. Davis, Mrs. Spencer, 
Mrs. Rice, and Mrs. Bedford assisting. Her Excellen¬ 
cy was present at the first meeting and the book 
read, was one suggested by her, viz., “ The Story of 
Florence Nightingale;” afterwards other books 
were read. The readings had to be given up for a 
time on account of the First Aid Lectures being 
given. They were resumed later, but had to be given 
up again on account of the preparation for the Stall. 
It is hoped that the activities of this circle will soon 
be resumed and. that the younger members of the 
Club, especially, will not be slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunities for improvement which are held 
out to those who co-operate in this work. 

X. “ First Aid ” Lectures— A series of lectures was 
given during the month of April and part of July by 
Mrs. Simonsen. The class commenced with eighteen 
members. Unfortunately all could not attend regular¬ 
ly the whole time, therefore, at the end of the course, 
there was not a sufficient number ready to take the 
examination. Mrs. Simonsen made the lectures most 
interesting and all were impressed by her clear way 
of explaining the different kinds of bandages and 
treatment in cases of accident or sudden illness. 
The members are deeply indebted to her and very 
much regret that a sufficient number were not ready 
for the examination. 

XI. Lady Hardinge Library.- A number of new 
books have been added during the year; a catalogue 
of the books is under preparation. 

XII. Social Gatherings.— The attendance at tne 
ordinary weekly meetings has been somewhat inter¬ 
fered with by rehearsals for entertainments and so 
6n and games have not been played quite so muci 
because of the interest taken in work for the war and 
the preparation for the stall of Indian things. I e 
players are still very keen and the games oi billiards, 
tennis and badminton are much enjoyed. A Games 
Sub-Committee has been elected and they will, it is 
hoped, be abl 3 to arrange some matches with the 
students of the Women’s Colleges. 


There have been three special Social Gatherings» 
one to welcome Mrs. Ghandi who paid a visit tot le 
Club during her stay in Madras in April last, ‘u® 1 ’ 6 
was a touch of sadness about the other two, as they 
were farewell parties to La-ly Sankara Nair and Mrs. 
Tyabji, respectively. On February 9th Mrs. Corbet 
very kindly invited the members to a party at ner 
house, at which Her Excellency Lady Pentland was 

present. . . i 

If reference is made to what was said in speecnes 
at the last Annual Meeting, it will be seen that most 
of the work which was set before the Committee has 
been carried out, namely, to arrange for the Reading 
Circles, First Aid Lectures and to continue the work 
for the war. In all activities, the Indian and English 
members have worked heartily together, each bearing 
her share of the work and worry, also the gratifica¬ 
tion for work accomplished. „ 

The Committee in conclusion beg to thank. ner 
Excellency, the President, for the keen interest she 
has taken in the welfare of the Club and tor her 
active participation in its various activities which 
needless to say are gratefully appreciated by all tne 

members. „ _ „ 

Mrs. 8 Srinivasa Aiyangar, one of the Honora y 
Treasurers, was next called upon. ^ 1 ^ submitted a 
brief statement of the accounts of the Club tor lJio. 


Her Excellency’s Speech 

H. E. Lady Pentland then said it was a great 
pleasure to her to move the adoption ot the Report 
of the Club. A great deal has been done by the 
Club during the last year, and nearly everything that 
was planned for the year had been accomplished. 
The members of the Club were to be congratulated on 
the work done to help the soldiers m the War. i or 
buying comforts and clothing Rs. 2,500 was spent, 
besides gifts for the Union Jack Fete, which realised 
Rs. 1,600. The practical result was very encourag¬ 
ing and if it were not for the Club, this work could 
not have been possible. The War has shown how 
necessary it is to have a centre like the 
Club where people of all classes could work together 
for a noble cause. Another aspect of the work tor 
the soldiers was a series of First Aid Lectures deli¬ 
vered by Mrs- Simonsen. One of the members ot 
the Committee, Mrs. Bedford, had actually 8<>ne t 
Bangalore to nurse the wounded soldiers from M- e 
potamia, as a Volunteer of the St. John Ambulance. 
The Reading Circle is another feature ot the Club, 
where interesting books are read and discussed by 
some of the members. It was hoped that some ot 
the members would subscribe to the Indian Ladies 
Magazine , edited by Mrs. Hensman. Her Excellency 
congratulated the teachers and pupils of the Home 
Education Classes on the good work they had shown 
throughout the year and mentioned the fact that 
three of the distinguished members oi the Club, viz., 
Lady Sankaran Nair, Mrs. Tiruvenkatachari and 
Mr 3 Chitti Babu had formerly been pupils ol these 
classes. H. E. desired those present to join with her 
in offering to Mrs. Tiruvenkatachari and to Mrs. 
Madeley especially, a hearty vote of thanks tor the 
trouble, care and devotion taken to promote the 
welfare of the Ladies’ Recreation Club. 

Mrs. J. C. Molony seconded the adoption ct the 

Report. . ., 

Mrs. Tiruvenkatachari in supporting the proposi- 
tion, referred to the generous and hearty response 
of the members to the appeals which had been made 
to them in connection with the War hund. She felt 
no doubt that all the members recognised the 

1987-3 
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imperative necessity of continuing their work in 
connection with the War so long as the War lasted. 
In order to raise the further funds, which will be re¬ 
quired for continuing the work, the Committee 
suggested to the members to give monthly subscrip¬ 
tion during the remaining period of the War. This 
would enable the Club to send a small contribution 
of useful things monthly to the Ladies’ Depot. She 
also earnestly appealed to the younger members 
of the Club to join the Reading Circle and attend its 
meetings regularly. In this connection she would 
like on behalf of the members to express their 
indebtedness to the ladies who had kindly 'given 
their assistance and whose names are mentioned in 
the Committee’s Report. 

I he Report was then put to the Meeting and 
unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Madeley then read the Report of the Home 
Education Glasses, after which Her Excellency 
distributed prizes to the pupils of those classes. 

Mrs. Sadasiva Aiyar next proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Her Excellency for presiding. She said 
that Lady Pentland had endeared herself to all by 
lier^kind and genial disposition; the members of the 
Ciuo felt grateful to her for the warm interest she 
has taken in promoting its welfare. 

This proposition was seconded by Mrs. S. G. 
Hensman and carried by acclamation. 

A short programme of Music and Recitation was 
gone through by some of the pupils of the Home 
Education Classes and the Junior members of the 
Club, after which a short piece in English was very 
cleverly enacted by some little girls who were the 
daughters of members. All the items were much 
appreciated by those present. 

- After the business meeting closed, all present 
enjoyed the kind hospitality of Lady Sivasawmy 
Aiyar who was at home to the members and their 
friends. 

The proceedings came to a close with the garland¬ 
ing of Her Excellency by Lady Sivaswami Aiyar and 
the singing of the National Anthem. 

A Member. 


ANJUMAN KHAWATEEN ISLAM, 
CALCUTTA 

The second monthly meeting of the above 
Society, otherwise known as MohamedanLadies’ 
Association, Calcutta, w'as held on the afternoon 
of Sunday last, the 16th instant, at its office at 
86-A, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. Before 
giving an account of the proceedings of this 
meeting it will be interesting to note some 
particulars relating to the Association. 

The foundation of the Association, the only 
one of its kind on this side of India, was laid at 
an inaugural meeting held on the 21st February 
last, having its head-quarters at 86-A, Lower 
Circular Road. Its objects are to promote 
unity, social intercourse and friendly feelings 
among Mohamodan ladies resident in Calcutta 
by providing them a common meeting ground, 
to better the condition of Moslem women in 
general, by eradicating pernicious social customs 
and diffusing proper and useful knowledge 


and to establish and conduct an industrial school 
for poor and needy Mohamedan women with a 
view to qualify them to earn their own liveli¬ 
hood. Its office-bearers are the following ladies 
who have been elected for two years as provided 
in the Rules of the Association :— 

President 

Mrs. Abdul Karim 

Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. Mahboob Ally 
Mrs. Shamsul Ulama Kamal-ud-din 
Princes Afsar Jahan Begum 
Mrs. Chowdhury Mohamed Ismail 

Honorary Secretary 
Mrs. Khan Bahadur Sakhawat Hossein 

Honor ary Assistant Secretary 
Mrs. Khan Bahadur Dawoodur Rahman 

Honorary Treasurer 
Mrs. Abbad Abdul Mokarem 

At the second monthly meeting held on 
Sunday last, thirty-five ladies were present. 
The attendance was indeed very satisfactory con¬ 
sidering that the Association has ninety members 
on its roll at present. Mrs. Abdul Karim, the 
permanent President, was in the chair, and 
the proceedings commenced with the reciting 
of a passage from the Holy Koran by Mrs. Khan 
Bahadur Dawoodur Rahman followed by a short 
prayer in which all the ladies joined. The 
Honorary Secretary then read the proceedings 
of the last monthly (March), meeting which was 
confirmed and signed by the President. In the 
absence of the Honorary Treasurer Mrs. Abbad 
Abul Mokaren, the Honorary Secretary, laid 
before the meeting the accounts of the Associ¬ 
ation, which after due scrutiny were passed as 
correct on the motion of Mrs. Gool Mohamad 
Khan seconded by Mrs. Ariff Bham. The next 
item was the election of seven new members, pro¬ 
posed by Mrs. Khan Bahadur Sakhawat Hoos- 
sein and seconded by Mrs. Shamsul Ulama 
kamal-ud-din. The question of opening an 
industrial class for teaching useful handicrafts 
to poor Moslem women was taken up and 
debated for some time, but in view of the various 
issues involved the matter was postponed for 
further consideration at the next monthly 
meeting. Umme Salma Begum then read a 
paper dwelling on the benefits of Women’s Edu¬ 
cation and the justification for an association 
of this kind to promote the object. 

With a vote of thanks to the President pro¬ 
posed by Mrs. Khan Bahadur Sakhawat Hoos- 
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sein and seconded by Mrs. Ebrahim Patel, the 
meeting terminated and the ladies left after en¬ 
joying a most interesting evening. 

(Mrs.) R. S. Hossein, 

Honorary Secretary. 

86-A, Lower Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 
llth April, 1916. 


Ikepoit on tbe worhimj of tbe 
flbabila Seva Samata, 
(Sniujalove 


From 1st October, 1913 to 30th June, 1913 



HE Council of the Mahila Seva Samaja 
beg to lay before the members the 
following report of the work done dur¬ 
ing the period between the formation 
of the Society and the close of the last 
official year. 


1. FORMATION OP THE SOCIETY 

The Society was founded on the 1st October, 191o 
through the exertions of Messrs. D. D. Kanga, J. b. 
Chakravarti, D. G. Dani, K. Ramachandra Rao, and 
K. Narayanaswami Iyer, and Mrs. K. b. Cnanara- 
sekhara Aiyar and Mrs. D. G. Dani. 

2. INCORPORATION OF THE SOCIETY 

The Society has been registered under the Mysore 
Societies Registration Regulation, III of 1904. 


3. Objects of the Society 

These comprise:—(1) The training of Indian 

women for educational, 
medical and philanthro¬ 
pic work, and 

(2) the organisation of edu¬ 
cational, medical and 
philanthropic work by 
women for women. 


4. Membership 

There w r ere on the rolls on the last day of the 
official year 1914-15, two Life members, forty-three 
Ordinary members, ten Honorary members, iour 
Lady Sympathisers, seven Associates and eleven 
ordinary and ten Honorary Gentlemen Sympathisers. 

5. Meetings of the Society 

Two General Meetings were held for transacting 
business, one on the 1st October, 1913 and the other 
on the 22nd November, 1913. 

6. Management 
(a) The Council of Management. 

I. The management was vested in a council 

OF LADIES ^CONSISTING OF 

Mrs. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar (President) 

„ J. S. Chakravarti (Vice-President) 


Miss Saibai Dani (Hony. Secy, and Treasurer) 

Mrs. T. Ananda Rao 
„ D. G. Dani 
„ Seshadri Iyengar 
„ K. Chandy. 

„ C. S. Dorasw r amy Iyer 
„ B. VenkobaRao 
., G. Aravamudu Aiyengar 
„ D. M. Narasinga Rao 
,. C. Venkata Rao 
Dr. R. Govindurajulu 
Srimathi Puttasubbamma 
„ Vengadamma 

II. Changes in the Personnel of the Council 

Miss Saibai Dani, the first Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer, left Bangalore in November, 1914 and 
was succeeded by Mrs. C. Venkata Rao, whb continu¬ 
ed in office till the middle of January, 1915, wffien she 
resigned and was succeeded by Mrs. G. Arvamudu 
Aiyengar, the present Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. Of the Councillors, Mrs. T. Ananda Rao 
resigned her place on the council, Mrs. D. Dani, 
Miss Saibai Dani, Mrs. S. Iyengar and Mrs. B. 
Venkoba Rao left Bangalore and thereby vacated 
their places, and Mrs. D. M. Narasinga Rao resign¬ 
ed her membership of the Society. The vacancies 
thus caused were filled by the election of Mrs. G. 
Srinivasa Iyer, Mrs. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, Mrs, 
V. S. Sambasiva Iyer, Mrs. A. M. Thangavelu 
Mudaliar, Mrs. T. R. Venkatasami Naidu and Mrs. 
K. R. Sesha Iyengar. 

III. Meetings of the Council 

The Council met thirteen times during the period 
of the report to transact business. 

( b) The Gentlemen Helpers' Committee 

(i) The Council was assisted by a Committee of 
tw r elve Gentlemen Helpers, consisting of the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen:— 

Dewan Bhadur Mr. J. S. Chakravarti, 

(Chairman). 

Mr. Justice K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 
Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao 
Rao Bahadur Mr. K. Krishna Iyengar 
Mr. D. G. Dani 
„ K. Chandy 
„ V. Subramanya Iyer 
„ K. Ramachandra Rao 
„ D. D. Kanga 
„ M. Ramachandra Rao 
„ D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar 
„ K. Narayanaswami Iyer 

(Honorary Secretary). 

(ii) Changes in the Personnel 

Of these, Messrs. D. D. Kanga and D. G. Dani 
left Bangalore and thereby vacated their places, and 
Messrs. A. M. Thangavelu Mudaliar and B. Abdur 
Rahman were appointed in their stead. Mr. D. B. 
Ramachandra Mudaliar and Rao Bahadur Mr. K. 
Krishna Iyengar having resigned, one of the places 
filled was by the appointment of Mr. G. Aravamudu 
Iyengar ; the other place is vacant. 

7. Building Sub-Committee 

A Sub-Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen was formed with a view to a suitable site 
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being secured and a building erected thereon for per¬ 
manently locating the Sadan : 

Dewan Bahadur Mr. J. S. Chakravarti (Chairman) 

Rao Bahadur' Mr. K. Krishna Iyengar (Vice 
Chairman) 

Mr. C. Venkata Rao 

„ D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar 

it M. Ramachandra Rao (Honorary Treasurer) 

» K. Narayanaswamy Iyer (Honorary Secretary) 

8. Premises of the Society 

A small house has been taken on rent in the 
Fort to serve as a temporary local habitation for the 
Sadan. 

9. A Full-time Lady worker 

Sister Sundra Bai (whose services had been 
secured •.through the Bombay Seva Sadan Society) 
continued to work as the Superintendent of the Sadan 
till November, 1914. She then resigned and was 
succeeded by Miss G. Arunachellam, whose services 
were lent to the Society by the Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

10. Activities 

(i) Sadan Classes. —Two classes, one for teaching 
Kanarese and the other for teaching English were 
held daily between 2 and 5 P. m. at the Sadan. 

(ii) Home Class. A class for-teaching English was 
also held daily in Chamarajapet between 8 and 9 a.m. 

.(•ii) Bi meekly Classes were held at Srinivasa Man- 
diram in Balepet and at Sarada iamaj in Chama- 
rajpet by Srimathi Vengadamma, Head Mistress of 
the Government Aryabalika Patasala, and Srimathi 
* ®£>&amma, Head Mistress of the Government Girls* 
School, Chamarajapet, respectively. These classes 
had, however, to be discontinued after a few months 
working for want of a sufficient number of pupils. 

(iv) Social Meetings. -There were nine Social 
Meetings, which were all highly appreciated. Of 
these the farewell entertainments to Mrs. and Miss 
Dani by the ladies and to Mr. Dani by the gentlemen 
deserve mention. 

(v) Lectures .—The following lectures, which were 
either in Kanarese or were followed by a translation 
in that language, were delivered under the auspices 
of the Sadan, and were all of them well attended 

'(1) “ Modern Women and Social Service,” by 

Mrs. Bryce. 

(2) Education of Children by Mothers in their 

. Homes,” by Miss A. Williams. 

(3) The Present European War,” by Miss B. D. 

Fry, B.A. 

(4) Training of Children m the enjoyment of 

Beauty,” by Miss R. Sisterson. 

(o) Female Education” (in Tamil), by Srimathi 

Sarasvathi Animal. 

(G) Health Lecture (with Microscopic Demon¬ 
stration,) by Dr. R. Subba Rao. 

(7) ‘ Is School Education better than Home 

Education by Srimathi Vengadamma. 

(8) “ Mahabharatasara,” by Mrs. Aravamudu 

Iyengar. 

(9) “ Union,” by Mrs. G. Srinivasa Iyer. 

(10) “The Work of the Sadan,” by Sister Susila 

Bai. 

(11) School Education,” by Srimati Siddamma. 

(12) “Female Education,” by Mrs. C. Venkata 

Rao. 

(vi) Mahabharata Class.- The Mahabharata was 
regularly read and explained on Friday afternoons by 


some of the members. The attendance at these classes 
ranged between twelve and twenty-five. 

(vii) Scholarship. —Mr. D. G. Dani was kind enough 
to place at the disposal of the Council a sum of Rs. 3 
a month till November, 1914 when he left Bangalore, 
to be utilised fora scholarship to a poor girl student. 
One JeevaBai of the Aryabalika Pathasala was the 
recipient. 

11. Special Activities 

The Sadan was instrumental in convening a large 
parda meeting for the formation of a women’s com¬ 
mittee to collect funds and to prepare and send to the 
seat of war articles of clothing and other necessaries 
for soldiers, as also medical and other comforts. 

12. Official Sympathy Towards the Sadan 

The Mysore Education Department was kind 
enough to lend the services of a School Mistress for 
employment as Superintendent of the Sadan. The 
Medical Department also accorded permission to 
members of the Sadan visiting the Female Wards in 
the Government Hospitals in Bangalore. 

13. Finance 

The accounts of the Sadan were in the first instance 
audited from 1st October, 1913 to the end of April, 
1913, and again up to the end of June, 1915. A 
balance sheet duly audited is appended to this 
report. It shows that the total income during the 
period was Rs. 1,314-3-8 and the total expenditure 
Rs. 1,248-2-9, leaving on hand a balance of Rs. 73-0-11. 

14. Donations 

The following donations are acknowledged with 
thanks. 

(a) In money.— Sir M. Visvesvaraya Rs. 25, Mr. 
Justice K. 8. Chandrasekhara Aiyar Rs. 25, Mrs. T. 
Sadasiva Iyer of Madras Rs. 25, Mrs. K. S. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Aiyar Rs. 18-12-0, Mrs. Sivaramakrishna 
Iyer Rs. 10, Mrs. Hay Rs. 5, Mrs. K. Chandy Rs. 5, 
Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao Rs. 5, Srimathi Rama Bai 
Rs. 5, Mrs. K. Narayanasami Iyer Rs. 5, Mrs. Arava¬ 
mudu Iyengar Rs. 5, Sister Susila Bai of Bombay 
Rs. 2, Mr. C. S. Doraswami Iyer Rs. 2, Mrs. V. S. 
Sambasiva Iyer Rs. 2, and Mrs. Chandy Rs. 2 

(b) In kind .—Two sets of valuable books were 
presented to the Society by Mrs. Aravamudu Iyengar 
and Srimati Putta Subbamma. Mr. G. H. Krumbeigal 
presented some crotons and other garden plants. 
Among other minor gifts may be mentioned a bad¬ 
minton set and some pictures presented by Mrs. 
Chandrasekhara Aiyar, a few useful jooks by Mr. 
K. Ramachandra Rao, a set of chessmen by Mr. P. 
N. Krishna-murtbi Naidu and a black board by Mrs. 
G. Aravamudu Iyengar 

15. Visitors 

Sister Susila Bai and Parvati Bai of Bombay, 
Srimati Mathura Bai Uchgevkar, L. M. S., jow. 
Rama Bai of Cuddappah, Mr. T. Sadasiva Iyer of 
Madras, and Mrs. Sivaramakrishna Iyer of Trichino- 
poly visited the Sadan. 

16. Acknowledgments 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Gentle¬ 
men Helpers’ Committee for their ready and uniform 
help to the Council; to Miss Saibai Dani and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dani for their ungrudging services to the 
Society, to - the Heads of the Educational and 
Medical Departments for their sympathetic attitude 
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Front row (sitting on the floor) . . 

1. Seshamma. 2. Lakshimdevi. 3. Jayamma. 4. Kamalamma. 5. Bhagirathi Bai. 

Second row (sitting on the chairs) . _ - . . , 4 

1. Jayanti Bai. 2. Ambamma. 3. Nanjamma. 4. Miss G. Arunachalam (Superintendent). 

5. Anasuyamma. 6. Revamma. 7. Honnamma. 

Third row (standing) , 

1. Pushpamma. 2. Parvatamma. 3. Kaveramma. 4. Gopi Bai. 5. Lalitamma. 6. Lakshamma. 

Fourth row (standing) 

1. Kaveramma. 2. Sarasvatamma. 3. Vembamma. 4. Puttamma. 5. Sitamma. 
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Abraham Pandither (Tanjore). 
Bhalchander Sukhtanker (Sec-Conf.). 
Begum Fyree-Rahamin 
S. Fyree-Rahamin 
V. N. Bhatlehande (Bombay). 
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.... + Vw> t,o Srimathi Vengadamma and much mischief with so-called Shruti Har- 

* mi. * .. i- ^ y-v d 1 V» 4~ l-> /-» I 



monium. This was tested in the Conference 
and was found incapable of producing any Shruti 
in its right tone—thus arresting any further 
damage in the beautiful art. 


There were some practical issues of the Con¬ 
ference and some important; resolutions were 
passed among which the founding of an Academy 
of Music proposed by Begum Fyzee-Rahamin, 
met with unanimous and enthusiastic approval. 


xC. Jtvagnundhiici ±\au, 7 

in the translation work of the Society. 

Rangammal, 
Honorary Secretary. 


The practical experts of kfiown repute gave 
demonstration of their art every evening at the 
Durbar Hall of the Luxmi Villas Palace dur¬ 
ing the sessions of the Conferences and some 
remarkable music w T as heard and enjoyed. 


Barela (Rcws 


THE MYSORE VISIT 


By ‘ Shahinda ’ 

INDIA MUSIC CONFERENCE, BARODA 
2 Oth — 26th, March, 1916 


The Royal family of Mysore have been in 
Baroda for the past four days and the whole 
town has been “ en fete.” 


Among the varied entertainments that were 
given in their honour the reproductions of 


WIS Highness the Maharaja Sahib Gaik wad paintings from the three great ancient schools*— 
is a Ruler ahead of the times. His keen Ajenta, Rajput and Moghul—created a sensa- 
interest in all the progressive movements of tion. These were arranged by Begum Fyzee 
the day marks his career ; organising an India Rahamin. 

Music Conference at such a stage has given the The first picture was an Agenta cave fresco 

Science the necessary impetus sd^sadly needed from the painting on wall Cave “Expounding 
to save it from the danger of its dying a neg- the teachings of Buddha.” The details of dress 
lected death. background, artistic jewels, and so on, were 

H. E. the Dewan Sahib of Baroda s sym- carried out with extreme perfection. The 
pathy and love for the act is well known. He Kumaris Hansa and Jey-Shri Manubhai were 
very kindly made all the necessary arrangements well suited for the character, 
to make it a great success. The second was the famous beautiful painting 

The Sessions commenced on the 20th of March 0 f Shiva and Parvati by Moula Ram of the 

with the Thakur No wab Ali of Akbar Peer presid- Fajput School. The aesthetic and spiritual 

ing and lasted for a whole week. There was a feeiing w r as so well interwoven with the extra¬ 
representative gathering of theorists and practi- ordinary delicacy of colour poetry as if the 

cal experts from all parts ol In ia and some original painting breathed from the tableau, 

excellent papers and demonstrations threw im- Miss Nowroji as Shiva and Mis. Widgery as 

portant ight on this obscure subje t. The most Parvati were extremely expressive, 

vamable paper was that of M. V. N. Bhatkhande The third was the representation of a Moghul 
of Bombay practically the greatest Pandit of the portrait. Portraiture had reached the highest 

North India music. He dealt with the historical stage of development in the Moghul School, 

survey of music, then with its present condi- The precision and accuracy of outline combined 

tion and suggeste ! means to improve it and with sobriety, ( ignity and simplicity which 

place it on a scientific basis with a view to make characterised the Moghul Portraits were exceed- 

its study as easy as possible. ingly weli depicted a d Dr. Sumant Mehta 

Another paper of equal importance was that was an amazing success in the role and elicited 

of the learned Abraham Pandither, of Tanjore. much applause and admiration. 

He dealt with the Shruti question .and its 
significance in Rag'as. His daughters who are 

great musical experts gave vocal demonstrations THE TENNIS WEEK IN BARODA 

and performed on the Veena to the great delight 

of a u Her Highness the Maharani Saheb Guekwad 

Ol late years, the Philharmonic Society of is to be congratulated on her happy idea of 
Messrs. Clement, Deval and Khare had created holding a Tennis Tournament in Baroda. 
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The response was hearty and there was a re¬ 
presentative gathering of fine players from all 
parts of India, and a large gathering of enthu¬ 
siastic spectators. 

The stir and excitement under which all lived 
for the last week was something remarkable. 
Tennis was the only topic of the day. 

The courts were ideally situated in a conve¬ 
nient centre of the spacious park-like grounds 
of the Laxmi Villas palace overshadowed by tall 
trees. 

The games commenced on the 31st afternoon, 
and as the days went on, the audience and 
excitement increased to the last day when 
both the singles and doubles finals were played 
on the central court, where all the interest of 
the entire populace was concentrated. 

Some brilliant display was given by Saleem 
and Jagat Mohan Lai from Lahore. 

Saleem’s decided superiority over Rangras 
won him the singles easily. In the doubles the 
same superiority gave Saleem and Jagat Mohan 
Lai the lead and they would have decidedly 
taken the cup but for the unfortunate misjudg- 
ment on the part of the umpire in the second 
set which prolonged the games until the light 
failed and Saleem and Jagat Mohan Lai were 
compelled to scratch, as they had to leave 
for Lahore the same night. Much credit is due 
to Saleem who had to play two finals and one 
semi-finals on the same afternoon. 

Throughout the week after play was over there 
were delightful “ At Homes” given on the grass 
lawn in the vicinity where tables were spread 
with delicious eatables, forming a picturesque 
scene and particularly marked by the number of 
Indian ladies present, in their graceful costumes, 
which gave the necessary touch of colour needed 
for such functions. 

The first day Prince Dhairy Ashil Rao 
Gaekwad was “ At Home ” to all players. 

The second day H. H. the Nawab-Begum 
Saheb of Janjira gave an enjoyable tea party 
which all thoroughly appreciated. 

The third day Colonel and Miss Impey were 
“ At Home.” Prince Shiwaji Rao Gaekwad gave 
a tea party on Thursday. 

^ On Friday Shrimant Rao Saheb Sampatrao 
Gaekwad treated a large gathering to tea in the 
afternoon and gave a dinner at night to the 
players. 

On Saturday H. II. the Maharaja Saheb Gaek¬ 
wad was “ At Home ” in the afternoon. After¬ 
wards the guests too were taken to dinner at the 
Palace and later on to a Theatre. 

After the finals Plis Highness made a short 


speech of well chosen records and presented a 
magnificent gold shield to Saleem and hand¬ 
some cups to the players who came out in 
finals and semi-finals. 

Among the distinguished visitors who came 
to Baroda during the Tennis week were H. H. 
the Nawab Begum Saheb of Janjira, H. II. the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore and the Nawab Saheb of 
Manawader, a keen tennis player, who also played 
in the Tournament. 


2 be Editor's |]>,igc 


Their 

Excellencies 
Lord and Lady 
Chelmsford 


In our frontispiece.we publish the photos of 
Their Excellencies Lord"and 
Lady Chelmsford to whom we 
accord a most hearty welcome 
in the name of the Indian 
Ladies of India. Many of us 
have read with much interest the accounts of 
the different functions consequent on the ar¬ 
rival of our new Viceroy to the shores of India. 
From His Lordship’s first speech, the reply to 
the Municipal Corporation, Bombay, we quote 
the following passage to show that in our new 
Viceroy we have a tactful and sympathetic 
ruler and also a.‘friend :— 

India above all countries is not likely to belittle 
the value of hereditary association, and though the 
period during which my grandfathers were connect¬ 
ed with the old Bombay Army is beyond my memory, 
still it is something that the link is there, and I value’ 
it as a stimulus and an inspiration. You allude to 
16 months sojourn in India as a Territorial 
Officer. I am grateful for the experience derived. 
In the first place, I was enabled to see with my own 
eyes the steadfast loyalty of the Princes, Chiefs and 
peoples of India to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
India has no need to be reminded of His Majesty’s 
keen and lively solicitude on her: behalf. In the second 
place I was privileged to watch the work and win 
the friendship of Lord Hardinge, who lays down his 
office to-day. Lord Hardinge has won to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree the confidence, the respect, nay I 
would say the affection of the peoples of India, and 
he has set a hard task before his successor. Continu- 
nity is however in my opinion, a cardinal principle 
of policy when one man succeeds another and so far 
as possible I shall deem it my duty and privilege to 
carry on Lord Hardinge’s work where helms left it.” 

We have read also of the energetic efforts of 
Her Excellency Lady Chelmsford to interest 
herself in the welfare of the women of India 
and we trust that Her Excellency will take up 
our cause and work for us and with us in our 
many activities towards progress, 
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Once again in expressing our welcome we 
wish Their Excellencies much health and happi¬ 
ness and trust that success will attend all their 
efforts in every way. 


We have much pleasure in congratulating 
Her Excellency Lady Pent- 
land on her having been made 
a Lady of Grace of the Order 
St. John of Jerusalem. The full title of the order 
is ;—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. Appointments to the 
Order are sanctioned by the Sovereign but not 
made by him. Her Excellency’s interest in all 
philanthropic work is well-known; but more 
especially in connection with sending relief to 
the distressed in war, Her Excellency has been 
indefatigable in her efforts to get the ladies of 
Madras, irrespective of caste or creed, to take 
part in the movement. We are specially grate¬ 
ful to Her Excellency for spending much of 
her time and thought on the advancement of the 
Indian ladies' of Madras. 


Her Excellency 
Lady ggntland 


Our readers will be glad to hear that Mrs. 

„ ... Sarojini Naidu is much bet- 

ter and is steadily improving 
in health. We have had an 
anxious time during her illness but now we wel¬ 
come her back again. We trust that her exqui¬ 
site strains of speech music will soon make 
themselves heard again and will result in the 
publishing of more volumes that will live in our 
hearts and homes. 


This is the all interesting topic of the day 
Government and people are 
I he Education anx ious to take up this sub- 

Women ject. Now it is our turn to 

come forward and do all we 
can for the acquirement of true education. In 
one of our columns we are printing the circular 
sent by the Government of India to all local 
Governments. Sir William Wedderburn, Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of the Indian Women’s Educa¬ 
tion Association, makes an urgent appeal to 
Indians in connection with the reply of the 
Secretary of State for India to the deputation 
which waited upon him last October and sug¬ 
gests the following:— 

(1) To prepare a list of existing Societies, showing 
their objects and their personnel, and ascertain what 
persons of knowledge and influence at local centres 
are willing to co-operate in the work of organisa¬ 
tion ; 

(3) to obtain the support of the local authorities 
and consider the terms in which reformers should 
approach the heads of the Education Department ; 
and 

(3) to appoint a correspondent at each important 
local centre, and keep touch with friends ip England. 


We invite discussion in our journal from 
Indian ladies on the best kind of education 
suitable for Indian women and the best ways 
and means of giving them such education. 


Under the column “About Indian Ladies” 
,, we publish in this number re- 

Z°™"n India' Ports of some clubs and asso- 
ciations of Indian ladies. We 
welcome such accounts and trust that we shall 
always be kept in touch with the various move¬ 
ments towards progress that the women of India 
are taking a part in at the present day. Wo re¬ 
quest the Presidents and Secretaries of the many 
Ladies’ Associations in India to send us re¬ 
ports of their doings, which reports we shall 
always have much pleasure in publishing in this 
Journal. 




ss 

I 


Selections 


as 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
GOVERNMENT CIRCULAR 

The following circular letter, dated the 22nd 
February, has been addressed by the Government of 
India to the various provincial Governments: — 

Sir,— i am desired to address you as follows on 
the subject of female education in this country. 

Small Progress Hitherto 

The education of females in India is recognised, in 
spite of the attention hitherto paid to it, to be in a 
comparatively backward state. The Education 
Commission of 1882, while making a number ot 
definite recommendations for the improvement ot 
female education, represented that the difficulties in 
the way of progress could not be solved except by a 
growth of public opinion. Certain further sugges¬ 
tions for the encouragement of female education 
were made by the Government of India in paragraph 
27 of their Resolution No. 199-211, dated the 11th 
March, 1904, and the degree of advancement achieved 
is described in some detail in the Quinquennial 
Reviews of the progress of education in India for 
1902-1907 and 1907-1912. But in their further Resolu¬ 
tion No. 301 C. D., dated the 21st February, 1913, the 
Government of India, while commending certain 
principles for general consideration, were compelled 
to acknowledge that the education of girls in this 
country still remained to be organised. 

Enquiries of 1911 and 1913 

2. As noted by the Government of India in their 
resolution of 1913 the local Governments had already 
been asked to submit schemes for the improvement 
of female education in each province. They had been 
requested in this Department Circular No. 914—922, 
dated the 1st July, 1911, to submit schemes which 
should take the form of a 10 years programme for (1) 
the expansion of girls’ education by means of the 
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allocation of funds, (2) the improvement of facilities 
ror tile t,a n;ng of mhti’efasea, anci ^3) tile ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of service in the case of 
mistress and member, of the inspecting staff. But 
before the replies to tae . rove circular had been 
received from more than a few of the local Govern¬ 
ments, a further enqu.rv ln.d been made in th.s 
Department C rcular No. S38 8 9, dateu the 9th May, 
i T3> asking or the sujimss.on of a 3 .> ears pro¬ 
gramme or e pei diture oi. educational requirements 
generally and the previous 'euqu.ry of 19il became 
absorbed in the suosequent investigation. The local 
Governments ,n reply to the Circular of 1913 inti¬ 
mated that they we e ready to undertake very 
considerable expenditure on female education during 
the year 1913-i to 1915-1916, but their proposals 
were not accompanied by an> detailed report of the 
method in which the improvements aimed at would 
be attained and the Government of India are not in 
full possession of information regarding the progress 
actually made during the 3 years in question. 

. A Deputation" 

3. In the meantime a memorial was presented to 
the Secretary of State on the 12th October, 1915, by 
a deputation introduced by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
which asked that a committee might be appointed to 
enquire into the whole subject in India. In reply to the 
deputation the Secretary of itate, while expressing 
sympathy with the objects aimed at, stated that he 
considered the present time inopportune for the 
appointment of a committee, and he has since 
forwarded the memorial to the Government of India 
without making any recommendation on it. A copy 
of the Secretary of State's Despatch No. 191, dated 
the 5th November, 1915, together with its enclosures 
is forwarded with this letter, and from the enclosures 
of the despatch it will be seen in what terms the 
deputation presented its memorial, and in what terms 
the Secretary of State made his reply. A copy is also 
enclosed of a memorial presented to H. E. the 
Viceroy by a meeting of ladies in Bombay held on 
the 31st December, 1915. 

Reasons for early Reconsideration 

4. The Government of India agree in the view 
that, apart from other possible objections, the 
present conditions render it out of the question to 
appoint at any rate at this stage a committee such as 
has been proposed to the Secretary of State. But 
they consider that the present opportunity may well 
be taken for a reconsideration of the whole question 
of female education in India. The time w r ould 
appear to have come for taking such forward action 
as is possible in the matter. Apart from the general 
reasons for the increasing demand for female educa¬ 
tion it may be observed that where the joint family 
system has hitherto prevailed in India it is now break¬ 
ing up. Families composed of only the father and 
the mother and their children are becoming more 
common. Girls and young women are, therefore, 
becoming the heads of families without being able to 
rely as in former days, upon the advice and care of 
older relations and the duty of bringing up the 
children devolves upon them. The health and physi¬ 
cal efficiency of the latter is a national concern, 
and it cannot be secured without the education of 
mothers and their co-operation. For the same 
reason, namely, the breaking up of the joint family 
system, widows have not now the care and protec¬ 
tion which that system secured them and their 
opportunities of social service, confined though 


these may have been to the circle of their own and 
related fa lilies, ha e to a large extent disappeared. 
It is alao necessary that;women should receive some 
appropriate education in this period of transition 
when the old system is passing away, which though 
it enforced their subordination, secured them a cer¬ 
tain degree of protection and comfort. 

There is t the same time a general feeling that 
the present curricula whether suited or not for the 
needs f boys are as a rule unfitted for girls and it is 
necessary to r coas.der the nature of the education 
wh.ch shou.d re imparted to. girls. 

In formation Required 

5 The Government of India are, therefore, anxious 
to resume the consideration of the general question 
of female education and would be glad of the assis¬ 
tance of local Governments to enable them to take 
stock of the present position in the matter and to 
focus the opinions of competent persons on the main 
questions at issue. 

They would be glad, in the first instance, if local 
Governments would submit a brief report to show 
what has been done for the improvement of female 
education since the 1st April, 1913, the date from 
which the schemes, prepared in compliance with the 
Government of India’s Circular of the 9th May, 1913, 
took their start. The Secretary of State in his reply 
to the deputation of October, 1915, has pointed out 
that comparatively little can be learnt from the 
statistics at this moment and in any case statistics 
on the subject are already at the” disposal of the 
Government of India, but the Government of India 
are desirous that the statistical information available 
should be supplemented by brief reports showing 
what definite steps of importance have been in¬ 
augurated in each province since the 1st April, 1913, 
in respect of (1) the increase of facilities for female 
education, changes in character of such education 
given and the financing and control of such education 
in primary institutions, (2) the same points with 
regard to higher institutions, (3) the training of 
teachers, and (4) the inspection of schools. 

Opinions Asked For 

6. The Government of India are also anxious to 
obtain the views of local Governments regarding the 
class of action now to be taken, and they would be 
glad if, after obtaining the opinion of competent per¬ 
sons on the questions involved, the local Governments 
would send them to the Government of India with an 
expression of their own views. It is suggested that 
the opinions of inspectresses, of Indian lady graduates 
and of the selected local bodies which are directly 
engaged in the management of schools for females, 
would be found of special value especially, if the re¬ 
marks made by persons or bodies consulted are 
confined to the localities of w T hich they have personal 
experience and to the questions which they can 
answer from their own knowledge or from materials 
at their disposal. In the case of local bodies it is 
thought that the value of the replies given will be 
enhanced if these bodies have before them a conspec¬ 
tus of the existing state of female education in the 
areas under their control and an attempt has been 
made in the enclosure III of this circular to indicate 
certain points on some or all of which local bodies 
may suitably provide themselves with data before 
reporting on the subjects dealt within this circular. 
It is further suggested that when there is a Standing 
Committee on female educat^n such as has been 
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already constituted in several provinces the opinion 
of this Committee should also be obtained. 

7. It will be convenient if the local Government in 
forwarding opinions would tabulate briefly the re¬ 
sults obtained, and will also supply their own views 
together with their suggestions for securing progress 
in the immediate future, under the four following 
heads, viz. (1) the primary education of females, U) 
secondary and higher education of females, (6) 
teachers for females, and (4) inspection ot female 
education. I may add briefly a few remarks on some 
points to which the Government of India, as at 
present advised, would desire to invite the attention 
of local Governments in connection with each of tne 
above subjects. 


Control of Primary Education 

8. It may be urged that whatever may be the 
correctness of the view put forward by the Decentra¬ 
lisation Commission, that the control of Primary 
education generally should rest for the most part 
in the hands of local bodies, this view may be accepted 
as ordinarily suitable for application to female 
primary education, because such education must in 
a special sense be adapted to the needs of the people 
and cannot make progress without their active 
sympathy and support. The Government of India 
would be glad to know how far a policy of this kind 
commends itself and to what extent the control of 
local bodies should be supplemented or replaced 
by that of special educational Committees and for 
what are as such special Committees can suitably be 
framed. 


Class of Schools 

9. From the position that female education should 
rest mainly under the control of local bodies, it would 
follow that in schools which are confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the question of admitting 
boys to girls’ schools and vice versa is one which 
might most suitably be left for local decision ; it being 
remembered that if boys are admitted in the girls 
schools it maybe necessary to fix a maximum number 
of boys in view of the possibility of girls being 
gradually made at such schools to give place to boys. 
It might also in this connection be considered 
whether, with a view-to increasing the number of girl 
pupils in the lower grades, a larger use might be made 
of the practice which prevails in some provinces ot 
offering enhanced capitation grants for girls who 
study in boys’ schools. Similarly, if control is left to 
local bodies it would be for those bodies to decide 
how far there should be caste or class schools in the 
areas controlled by them. It is possible that in some 
places the admission of a non-caste Hindu might 
empty the school and it is not unlikely that the 
superior degree of education attained by women in 
certain Native States is, as some contend, due to the 
fact that in such States non-caste Hindus are not 
admitted into schools. There may, on the other hand, 
be other places where schools might be open to 
various classes, but in such a case it would be 
necessary to see that local bodies do not turn their 
attention to the caste schools only to the exclusion 
of schools for the other classes of Hindus or for non- 
Hindus. In the schools which are opened solely 
for non-caste Hindus there may be no objection to 
the admission of caste Hindus, but even in such 
cases, conditions might have to be imposed to pre¬ 
vent the school from becoming exclusively one for 

caste Hindus. . • 

10, It may, in the same way, be argued that it is 


advisable to leave as far as possible the determination 
of the curriculum to local bodies. There is little 
doubt that public opinion requires that Indian girls 
should learn arithmetic and should learn to read and 
write their own vernaculars; but the question whe¬ 
ther subjects other than the above should be taught 
might on this principle be left for the decision ot 
local bodies whose sympathy and active co-opera¬ 
tion is necessary to ensure any substantial progress. 
It would in this case appear inadvisable for the 
Education Department to insist on any prescribed 
standard course, and the duty of the Department 
would be confined to putting forward groups of 
subjects for adoption by local bodies leaving it to 
these bodies to select the form of curriculum 
which seems suitable, with or without modification 
of the suggestions of the Department. The main 
object of Government being to encourage any kind 
of education for girls which is in itself useful, it may 
be held inadvisable at the present stage to place 
restrictions on the adoption of any curriculum which 
will satisfy this requirement. 


Control 

10. It will have to be considered whether the princi¬ 

ples to be followed in respect of the control of element¬ 
ary female education should be considered applicable 
also to that of the secondary education of females, and 
if difficulty is felt in respect of the control of sucn edu¬ 
cation by local bodies, report should be ma,de by local 
Governments as to the manner in which they would 
distinguish schools suitable for such control from 
others. Attention should also be directed to the ques¬ 
tion whether such separate Committees as may be 
appointed for the supervision of primary education 
should as a rule be entrusted with the supervision of 
secondary schools, or whether these should be entrust¬ 
ed to separate Committees. , 

11. As regards the form of curriculum selected for such 
schools attention may be invited to the considerations 
urged in favour of leaving the selection largely to local 
control such selection being allowed to rest either with 
the local bodies concerned or with Local Committees 
especially appointed for the purpose. The varieties in 
suitable curricula for such forms of education are as 
great as primary education. There is for instance in 
many places a general desire for religious education 
and for education in music. It is also generally felt 
that women should be educated in all that concerns 
enlightened mothering, a good standard of maternal 
physique, better care of infancy, appropriate feeding, 
care and management of children, effective atten¬ 
tion to children’s diseases and generally their physical 
condition, good sanitary environment, and other mat¬ 
ters of domestic concern. Many again think that the 
girls should also receive English education. I he 
nature of education to be imparted in the same sub¬ 
jects may also vary. Some girls will need an educa¬ 
tion preparatory to College life others may only e- 
sire to be servicable in their own homes; while others, 
again, may wish to make themselves useful to the 
community. So too, it might be necessary to proceed 
with great caution in dealing with certain classes 
or in some localities. A system to be adopted for 
instance, among those who view education with 
disfavour as tending to female emancipation or 
disregard of purda might involve courses of study 
and require a teaching and inspecting staff quite 
different from others. The same remarks will apply 
where caste or class feeling has to be respected. 
As in the case of primary female education no uni¬ 
formity of standard seems possible and the courses ot 

1987—4 
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study may suitably consist of various syllabuses so 
arranged as to suit the needs as the people understand 
them of the various classes or localities. Unless the 
curriculum is in consonance with the feelings of the 
people chiefly concerned the girls will be withdrawn 
from the schools. Some of the local Governments 
have already recognised that the lack of real pro¬ 
gress within their areas is not due to any real defi¬ 
ciency in funds or in the number of schools or even 
to the want of teachers, but that the real 
obstacle is to be found in the attitude of the people 
with the result that there is a waste of public funds 
and many of the existing schools serve no useful 
purpose. It is not improbable that the nature of 
the school curricula and the unsuitability of the 
teaching hitherto imparted might account a good deal 
for the reluctance of the parents to secure for their 
girls even such facilities for education as are now 
available. The main function of the Department of 
Education would in pursuance of the above consider¬ 
ations be to stimulate the efforts of local bodies 
and to render assistance by proposing various 
courses of studies rather than to assume direct 
control or to insist on any uniformity of subjects in 
the curricula. 

Higher Education of Women 

12. With respect to the higher education of women who 
have received their training under the system above 
described, it may be observed that women who have 
received religious education presumably in the classical 
languages, m^y desire the collegiate instruction in the 
same subjects while those who are trained in sanitary 
and allied subjects may desire to join Medical Colleges 
if they have received a general education. For the 
present the number who wish to receive any higher or 
collegiate education must necessarily be confined to 
those who have received a secondary education under 
the existing system and where these are unable to 
prosecute their studies but are not sufficient in number 
to justify the opening of a new high school or college, 
it may be possible to meet their requirements by award¬ 
ing them scholarships for further studies in the 
existing institutions for women or in Colleges for boys 
if they have no objection to join them. All that can 
be done in the existing circumstances is to provide 
more faci’ities for admission into the existing high 
schools and colleges, and if funds are available and 
the demand justifies such a step to open more high 
schools for girls and college classes in girls’ high 
schools. 

Training of Teachers 

13. The Government of India will be glad to learn 
whether, if the facilities at present open for training 
female teachers and the conditions of training are the 
same as in the case of males, the continuance of the 
state of things is considered advisable and if not what 
change is recommended. In any case, it must be 
recognised that the supply of trained teachers is at the 
present moment exceedingly small and that although 
early steps may be taken to increase the supply 
of trained teachers it will be impossible to expect 
progress to be made, if nothing is done until the 
requisite number of trained teachers is supplied. It 
will be necessary to see how arrangements are to be 
made in order to get the best out of the untrained 
teachers at present available. While it would be diffi¬ 
cult to get teachers—even untrained—in other subjects 
it is possible that untrained teachers of the vernacular 
or classical languages or of music may be found in 
many parts of the country and it has been urged that 


the present difficulties should be met by a system of 
itinerant instructors for such teachers or by allowing 
such teachers to attend for limited periods or during 
holidays at the existing training schools. 

Division of Work 

14. The inspection of female institutions is, of course, 
desirable in order to secure efficiency and to prevent 
waste of public money. In many cases also such 
inspection will be welcome by the school as tending 
to raise their character and many who are engaged 
in female education and feel that they are 
engaged in an uphill battle, will find it helpful to 
discuss their troubles with an Inspector who un¬ 
derstands them and will give them a sympathetic 
hearing. At the same time there are special difficul¬ 
ties connected with the inspection of female schools 
and in some cases social customs might stand in the 
way of proper inspection. It has been suggested 
that these difficulties might in some cases be met by 
dividing the duties ordinarily entrusted to inspectors. 
The administrative duties connected with the healthi¬ 
ness and character of the buildings, the sufficiency of 
accommodation, furniture and necessary apparatus 
the suitability of fees and the reputation of the 
school in the locality would under this system be 
entrusted to one class of inspectors, who would 
ordinarily be men. The inspection of the curricula 
and the actual teaching would however rest 
with inspectresses and as regards qualifications for 
the task it would ordinarily be expected that an 
inspectress should be able to take the classes herselt 
and to this extent to act the part of an itinerant 
training teacher. 

Opinions not to be Confined to above Points 

15. The remarks made in paragraphs 3 to 14 above 
are merely intended to bring to the notice of local Gov¬ 
ernments certain considerations relating to a few isola¬ 
ted matters connected with female education, and it 
is not suggested that in sending the opinions asked for 
in paragraph 7 local Governments should confine 
themselves to the points raised in the paragraph in 
question. 

16. In conclusion, I am to request that a reply to 
this circular may be sent by the 1st September next. 

E. D. MACLAGAN, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


Bair UaMes' Conference 

OPENING DAY 

CHANGANACHERRY, 1 6th May— The first con¬ 
vention of the above Conference was held at noon to¬ 
day under the presidency of Srimathi G. Parukkutte 
Amma, B.A., L- T., the first Nair lady graduate, in the 
spacious pandal in which the Nair Social Conference 
was held. Over 600 Nair ladies from various parts 
of the land were present and even when the Con¬ 
ference was about to disperse, Nair ladies were still 
arriving in boats and carriages from the out-lying 
Taluqs. The President who was met by the members 
of the Reception Committee, with music and other 
marks of respect and enthusiasm, was escorted to 
the pandal. When all had taken their seats, three 
Nair ladies offered prayers, after which -Srimathi K. 
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Janak Amina, delivered the welcome address. This 
was followed by the formal election of the President. 

The President’s Address 

In the course of her address as President, Srimathi 
Parukkutty Amma (Mrs. P. N. Raman Pillay, of 
Madras), invited attention to the advantages of 
organised action on the part of the Nair women 
in order to improve their social status, and other- 
wise reform Nair society. She took a survey of 
what was being done in British India by the most 
enlightened women under the guidance of wise and 
thoughtful leaders to improve the lot of women. 
She pointed out that the women of the Nair com¬ 
munity, free as they had always been from the 
religious and social restraints which impeded the 
progress of the women of most other Indian communi¬ 
ties, were among the most progressive factors in 
Indian society. They were also among the most 
educated and possessed the faculty of adaptability. 
But till now they had never chosen to organise them¬ 
selves into Samajams and Associations tor the 
purpose of common advancement. In certain parts 
of the West Coast, Ladies’ Associations were in 
existence. But they were not exclusively Nair Ladies 
Associations, nor bodies which could do much in the 
direction of social reform. In Travancore one or 
two small conferences of Nair women had been 
held in past years. But they were isolated in¬ 
stances, and could not be regarded as anything but 
occasional exhibitions-of local enthusiasm, with 
nothing more behind them than momentary lrnpulse. 
But the Conference at Changanacherry, consisting as 
it did of hundreds of the most respectable Nair 
ladies, was a most successful attempt to hold a 
conference of Nair ladies on modern lines tor the 
discussion of the subjects in which Nair women were 
vitally interested. In that connection, Jlie President 
appealed to the ladies present to keep up their 
enthusiasm and forma network of Ladies Samajams 
for the purpose of looking alter the special interests 
of the Wair women. Many were the subjects in the 
discussion of which they could take a most useful 
part; in regard to these, what they had to say would 
be more carefully listened to both by the enlightened 

public and by the authorities. 

1 

Necessity for Education 


As an instance, she drew the attention of her 
audience to education, doubtless among the Hindu 
women, Nair women were among the best educated. 
But much yet remained to be done. She then 
sketched the progress of female education ja India, 
and dwelt upon the various steps taken by the 
British Government to educate the women of India 
on modern lines. Incidentally she referred to the 
establishment, in Delhi, of a Medical College for 
women, to the possibility of similar institutions being 
started in the Madras Presidency by the Govern¬ 
ment, and to the establishment recently of two 
Women’s Colleges in Madras City. She then alluded 
in eulogistic terms to the disinterested labours of 
Professor Kharve, who has started a movement for 
a University for Women in India to be opened m 
Poona. His labours, she averred, would not be so 
very successful and fruitful, unless the women of 
the land themselves took the subject in hand and 
agitated for the full fruition °f h > s idea. The 
progress of female education would not be as fast 
as one could wihs until and unless the noble work.o 
Professor Kharve ended in success. lake lravan- 


core for instance, where no doubt a high degree of 
literary (according to census definition) compara¬ 
tively to the other parts of India, has been attained. 
But a good deal has to be done. By the side of 
every school for boys there ought to be in this 
state a well equipped school for girls too. English 
education too has attained a fairly good position, 
and this has been the result of a wise and liberal 
policy in matters educational, pursued by a long 
and disinterested succession of rulers. In spite of 
all this progress the President maintained there was 
need for more colleges and high schools for women 
in the land. 

The Quality of Education 

She then passed on to the quality of the education 
given, and referred in grateful terms, to the Circular 
issued by the Government of India on this subject. 
She held that female education stood in need of 
improvement. It remained to be improved in quality. 

It should not be on the lines of the education given 
to boys. The education of girls should be such as 
would be useful to them as daughters, sisters, wives, 
mothers, aye, as social units, the moulders of society. 
In this and in a variety of other directions, properly 
constituted Women's Samajams have to play their 
own part, as no other organisations can, and should 
make their special wants known to the authorities 
and induce them to meet them as far as possible and 
feasible. 

Development on Indian Lines 

She maintained that Indian womanhood should be 
developed on Indian lines and in accordance with 
the needs of India. If the improvement of the 
position outlook and education of women were 
neglected; all the efforts of men in the direction of 
Indian Reform would be fruitless. Women, it need 
hardly be said, were the tap-root of Society. They 
formed the nervous and arterial system, and if they 
were neglected, society was bound to deteriorate and 
social efficiency would be but a i^me. She quoted in¬ 
stances and authorities in support of her positions. 
She spoke with enthusiasm of the splendid work 
her European sisters were doing in connection with 
the war. Their humanity, patriotism, and their 
love for the great Empire of which Indian women 
formed a part, were beyond all praise. They are 
models of womanly virtues, and Indian women would 
do well to work up to them as types of woman¬ 
hood in all matters. Nair Society stood in need 
of Reform in every way, and they could not do with¬ 
out the co-operation and hearty support of Nair 
women. She, therefore, appealed to her sisters to 
give all the support they can, not only in the spread 
of education and enlightenment, but also in the 
propaganda of every item of Social Reform of which 
the community stands in need. In this connection 
she referred with enthusiasm not only to the present 
day needs, but also asked her sisters to look ahead 
and follow the leaders. In bringing her remarks 
to a close, she held up for her sisters the model of a 
Travancore lady, who, after a distinguished career in 
India and in the United Kingdom, is shortly to j’oin 
the Travancore service in the capacity of the chief 
Lady Doctor of the State—Miss Poonen, B.A., M.B., 
B.S., L.M. 

Resolutions 

There were four resolutions passed. In accord¬ 
ance with one of these, a Committee consisting of 
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a number of Nair ladies was appointed to submit 
a report on the best means of carrying out the 
object of the Conference. The other resolutions 
related to education, and to certain of the most 
urgent reforms needed by the community. The reso¬ 
lutions were all seconded and duly supported by 
lady speakers, who, though unaccustomed to public 
speaking and carrying on business on modern lines, 
spoke in their vernacular with force and simplicity. 
After the passing of the resolutions, the President 
delivered her concluding speech, in the course of 
which she emphasised on the necessity for action and 


for self-less work in conjunction with the dis¬ 
tinguished members of their society and under the 
guidance of their wisest and best men. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the Travancore 
National Anthem was sung by the assembled ladies, 
Cheers were then called for H. M. the King-Emperor, 
H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore, and H. H. the 
Rajah of Cochin. The President was then escorted 
by a large number of Nair ladies to her quarters, 
singing in chorus all along the way some of the well 
known devotional songs in Malayalam. 

— (From the Madras Mail.) 
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Acknowled'jment List from February to April , 1916 


Rs. A. 

Zemindar of Andipatti, Trichinopoly ... 4 0 

Secretary, Dyal Singh Library, Lahore ... 2 1 

Mrs. R. Peter, Kypatoore ... ... 2 0 

Curator of State Libraries, Baroda ... 0 8 

Head Mistress, Training School for Mis¬ 
tresses, Coimbatore ... ... 2 1 

Head Mistress, Training School for Mis¬ 
tresses, Rajah mundry ... ... 2 1 

Head Mistress, Government Training 

School, Madras ... ... ... 2 1 

Head Mistress, Training School for Mis¬ 
tresses, Karmuthatangudi ... ... 2 1 

Head Mistress, Queen Mary High School 

for Indian Girls, Vizagapatam ... 2 1 

Principal, Lawrence Asylum, Female Branch, 
Ootacamund * ... ... 2 1 

Superintendent, Presidency Training School, 

Madras ... ... ... 2 1 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Southern Circle, 
Coimbatore ... ... ... 2 1 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Central Circle, 

Coimbatore ... ... ... 2 1 

Dr. Rose Phailbus, Krisbnagar ... ... 2 0 

Mrs. B. Dhor, Krishnagar ... ... 2 0 

P. Seshadri Iyer, Esqr., Salem ... ... 2 1 

Miss A. Hakim, Ootacamund ... ... 2 1 

Miss Martin, England ... ... 4 8 

Miss Smith, Madras... ... ... 2 1 

Principal, Noble College, Masulipatam ... 2 1 

Mrs. Arthur Davies, Madras ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. Sivasubramanyam, Madras ... 2 1 

J. C. Rollo, Esq., Madras ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. Sundaram, Salem ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. Mackay, Madras ... ... 2 1 

Sir V. C. Desikachari, Madras ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. Madeley, Madras ... 2 1 

Mrs. Annie Besant, Madras ... ... 2 1 

C. S. Subramaniyam, Esq., Bellary ... 2 1 

T. H. Ramalingam, Esq., Coimbatore ... 2 0 

Mrs. A. Sankara Puthwal, Trichur ... 2 1 

Mrs. C. Krishnan, Madras ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. N. Rama Rao, Madras ... ... 2 1 

Mrs. G. Rai, Madura ... ... 2 1 

J. R. Krishnamma, Esq., Kumbakonam ... 2 1 

Dr. Miss Kugler, Guntur ... ... 2 1 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 
69t 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 


Rs. A. 


Mrs. J. D. Samuel, Masulipatam 
K. T. Paul, Esq., Salem 
H. H. The Ranee Saheba of Wadhwan, 
Vizagapatam 

The Zemindar of Punganur, Punganur 
Miss A. Pitchamuthoo, Madura 
Mrs. Roy, Chittoor ... 

S. Sadagopa Mudaliar. Esq., Mannargudi.. 
Miss Sarah Ponnen, Trivandrum 
C. Sreenivasa Rao Sahib, Esq., Cuddapah ... 
The Hon’ble Justice Abdur Rahim, Madras. 
Mrs. G. Stephanos, Tiruvella ... 

S. G. Patwardon. Esq., Wardaghary 

R. J. Desai, Esqr., Ahmedabad ... 

Mrs. B. L. Chowdhary, Calcutta 
Mrs. Vidya Ramabai, Ahmedabad 
Mrs. Kingsbury, Bilasapur 

Mrs. C. A. Seshagiri Iyer, Madras 

S. T. Rhemius, Esq., Madras 
Mrs. Madhava Nair, Madras ... 

Lady Harnam Singh, Punjab ... 

The Hon. Secietary, Petit Institute, Bombay 
Editor, Punjabi Bhain, Ferozepur City 
Dr. H. J. Batliwala, Bombay ... 

The Private Secretary to the Dew^an of 
Mysore, Bangalore 
Miss A. A. Browne, Kolhapur ... 

C. Rajagopalachary, Esq., B.A., B.L., Salem 
Mrs. Bazizullah, Madras 
Eliya Rani, Kollengode 
Mrs. Harikishen Lai, Lahore ... 

Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Namakal ... 

Mrs. Premanath Das, Oudh 
S. Karamal Hussain, Esq., Lucknow 
Mrs. W. S. Ratnavelu, Ceylon ... 

Zemindar of Vadagiri, Madura 
Mrs. Goomarasawmy, Ceylon ... 

Mrs. Jacob, Jubbulpur 
Sirdar Jogendra Singhi, Esq., Oudh 
J. F. Philips, Esqr., Ceylon 
A. S. Rajabadur Moodaliyar, Esq., Buldana. 
Dr. T. Narayanasawmi, Nell ore 
H- H. The Maharaj Rana Saheb of Jhalawar, 
Jhalarapatam 

Mrs. Chandraisekhara Iyer, Bangalore ... 


2 1 
2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 l 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
10 0 

2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 0 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 0 

2 1 
2 1 
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PRESS NOTICES 




Messrs. HARRISON & CO., BROADWAY, GEORGETOWN 


Messrs. Harrison & Co., the well-known Confectioners of Broadway, 
Georgetown, supply not only the people of Madras with ices, wedding cakes, 
sweets, biscuits and many sorts of confectionery, but promptly attend to country 
orders in every part of Southern India. A visit to their establishment is \eiy 
interesting, for almond paste, chocolate and other things of their floral 
sweetmeats may be seen in the making ; and visitors can satisfy themselves as 
to the cleanliness of the surroundings and the genuineness of the sweetmeats 
which are commonly supposed to come direct from Paris. A Giamophone 
plays twice a week, and excellent meals are served upstairs. Ladies who are 
shopping in Georgetown can get a quiet cup of tea in the garden, on the tenace, 
where pretty trees and shrubs give a pleasant shade, and chairs and tables aie 
provided. 


NEW LAW 

The new law necessitates every Stamp Vendor to have a Thumb 
Impression of the purchaser, in his Sale book. Our Thumb Impression 

Set_that is always ready for use and can be conveniently pocketted-— 

will serve the purpose very well. The chief quality in it is that the 
Thumb Mark remains as clear as this although the paper be wet with 
water. Our Thumb Set has won the esteem of Patels, Taliaries, 
Zemindars, Bailiffs, Police Officers, Bankers, etc. 

Price per Ordinary Set As. 12, Official Set Re. 1, Extra-official Set No. 4 Re. 1-8 0 and 

No. 3 Rs. 3-0-0, V. P. P. charge extra 



Aromatic Tooth Powder 
As. 4 per phial 

Marking Ink for Linen 
As. 4 per bottle 


Rubber Stamps and 
Brass Seals promptly 
made in various designs 

Monogram Book 
Re. 1 each 


Rubber Type Boxes 
from 

As. 12 to Rs. 12 


Improved Daters 
As. 12 each 


P. P. RELE & SONS 

Rubber Stamp Manufacturers, Engravers and Dealers in Electric 

Novelties, Etc. 

Kalbadevi Road :: :: :: : : BOMBAY 
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At the first sign of fever take 
BATLIWALA’S AGUE MIXTURE OR PILLS 


BATLIWALA’S TONIC PILLS 


For pale people is a valuable remedy in all cases of overwrought brain work, impotency, 
weakness, early stage of consumption, and indigestion, etc. 


BATLIWALA’S TOOTH-POWDER 

is scientifically mixed with “ Mayaphal ” and English antiseptic drugs. 

7 BATLIWALA’S RING-WORM OINTMENT 

Cures Ring-worm, Dhobie’s Itch, etc., in a day. 

Of all dealers, or of 


V - /A U^UilV>iOj Oi KJJL 

DR. H. L. BATLIWALA, J. P. 


WORLD LABORATORY, DADAR, BOMBAY. 



on the market a high grade Standard Type- inking mechanism that has made the Sun 


writer at a popular 
price. 


Typewriter famous 
the world over for 
beautiful, clear and 
perfect typewriting, 
and which is possi¬ 
ble only by means 
of the direct inking 
of the type by the 
ink roller mechan¬ 
ism just-at the time 
of printing. 



The Sun Type¬ 
writer stands for all 
that is good in type¬ 
writing, and we 
guarantee that the 
writing done by it 
is so superior that it 
cannot be duplicat¬ 
ed by, or imitated 
on, any other writ¬ 
ing machine. 


It is as far supe¬ 
rior to the usual 
typewriting as cop¬ 
perplate engraving 
is to cheap printing. 


A revelation in 
writing machine 
production. 


INSPECTION CORDIALLY INVITED. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We agree to replace without charge to the original purchaser as long as it is his property 
at any time, any part of the Sun Typewriter that wears out or breaks, other than ink 
rollers and rubber platens, which are expected to wear on all writing machines. 

With Pad Inking: Mechanism Rs 200; Ribbon Inking Mechanism Rs225 

METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
49 , Mount Road, Madras. 
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The ‘Female Education’ 

Devo ^1.0 t pm^'t U “sT°R, a T "f, LadieS 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Contributors mainly LADIES. Contributions of permanent and practical interest from 

the pens of eminent Women and Men. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, RS. 2-8 

SISTER R. THOYARAMMAH, 

Editor, “ Female Education, ” MADRAS, E. 

GOLDEN OPINIONS OF PRESS & PERSONS 

The Hindu : A quite brightly edited monthly magazine. The journal will have a much 

useful^careen ^ X . C . ». G .: I have perused your magazine with great interest. 1 

congratulate you upon the very useful work undertaken by you for the benefit of women. 

°Mrs. Saroiini f I wish you very great success in your endeavours and trust they will bear real 
fruit and amply reward you for your courage and enthusiasm in starting the magazine or e 

happmess of^your^' Avi : The articles are written with great care, the style is easy 

and ‘£®]£ b j e s 0 ^^ j'-ThT'selection and treatment of the several subjects 

are commendable. It is my fervent hope the journal should find a circulation among ladies an 
young girls, who are sure to be greatly benefited by the pe rusa . 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

Founded by MISS CARPENTER in 1871 

OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people of that country. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social reform in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English ^OEKING 8 ^ 

1. Diffusing information on Indian subjects by the publication of a monthly Magazine, and by 
Le ° tU T Grants in encouragement of education in India, scholarships, gifts of books to libraries, prizes for 
Schools, e£ kot . n(j Bnglish aud Indiau teachers Ior families and schools, and giving friendly help to teachers 

V. siting f^merfntending the education of young Indian students in England. 

6 Encouraging the employment of Medical Women in India. , . * * 

6.‘ Affording information and advice to Indiana in England, and aiding them m any objects connected 

with the aims of the Association. . 

7 Soirees and occasional excursions to places ot interest. ... . 7 . • ... 

In all the proceedings of the Association the principle of non-interference in religion t# strictly 

maintained. BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Branches in India are required to observe the following conditions, namely . 

1. The adoption of the general principles of the Association, as laid down by these Rules, and action 
upon , or not leg3 tha „ ten e0 p ies „ f the Magazine of the Association, to be paid 

in Enghidi^oney tothe Jon. Sm ,Lo^ d j, nrtitat( . d Committees of English and Indian gentlemen and 
ladies, r^ressntteg a" far as possible all sections of the community, which Comm.ttees shall hole meetings at 

stated ^ similat objects are commended to the attention of the Branches --Home Teaching, 

Training of Teachers, Lectures and Discussions, Soirees, Social Intercourse, Publication of Soui.d Literature, 
Scholarships, Distribution of Prizes, Educational Exhibitions, Ambulance Classes, Circulation of ga- 

* ne e Branches of the Association collect and distribute their own unds, 

The Indian Maqazine and Review is published at 3s. per annum, post free, by notice to Mr. J. S, Phillips. 
121 Fleet Street, London, E.O.; and it eA be procured through Booksellers; or m India through Messrs. 
D B TaBapobkvala & Sovs, Bombav i'Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta: Hisuinbotham & Co., Malras. 
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MUSIC ! . MUSIC !! MUSIC !!! 

Theory & Practiceof Hindu Music &the Vina Tutor 


An interesting, practical and useful publication on 
Indian Music.—The Hindu. 

A literature on Music which aims at educating the 

public.—Editor of the Indian Music Journal. 

The first book of its kind in Hindu Musical Literature. 

—E, Stradiot, Esq. 

A work likely to serve a most important purpose. 

—W. 1). St. Leger, Esq., of the Madras Mail. 

A valuable addition to the Musical Literature of 

S. India.—Srimathi Satyabala Devi, All India Aca¬ 
demy of Music. 


In English 

By C. QANOADHAR 

A highly useful book to those who are engaged in 
studying and practising Vina.—Vanika Sigamani 
Seshanna of H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore. 

A very useful book for learning Vina and generally 
for musicians.—Sangitha Vidvan A. Srinivasa 
Iyengar of Ramnad. 

The first systematised attempt to supply a long felt 
want.— B. Suryanarain Rao, Esq., b,A., M.R.A.S.i 
M.A.S.B., etc. 

Contents, Rudiments and Theory of Music: A sketch, Ragas or Modes, Talas or Time. On 
Vina. History, Description, The Finger Board of the Vina, Stringing, Tuning, Position, Fingering, 
Graces or Embellishments. Practical Instructions (and exercises in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Canarese and Staff Notation) on Sarali Varusa, Janta, Alankai'a, Geeta, Swara Jati, Vara am s and 
Kritis ; with two appendices shewing the Scales and Names of Major and Minor Modes or Ragas. 

Price Rs. 2 Foreign 3 sfc. Edition de iuxe 5 sh. 

Note,—Foreign Orders should accompany the Remittance 

in Advance 

For copies apply to-C. RAMACHANDRA, 

25, Perumal Koil Garden Street, 

Georgetown, Madras, India. 


AMRI3TANJAN 

(REGISTERED) 

A reliable remedy for Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sprains, Weak Joints, Sore Throats, Chest Colds, 
Cuts, Bruises, etc. 

R. R. GANG0L1, 1st class Sub-Judge, Karwar, writes 
“ I have used Amrutanjan and find it useful for Headaches, 
Rheumatism, Piles, Cuts, Colds and Cough, etc.” Sold at Annas Eight per 
bottle, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 

RINGWORM OINTMENT 

Positively cures Ringworm in three applications, per Tin AS. 6 

TOOTH POWDER 

Cleans teeth, bleeding and hard Gums, tastes pleasant, per Tin AS. 2 

Dozen Re. 1-4-0. 

MOHINI OIL 

Nicely Scented Cooling Hair Invigorator, 3 oz. bottle, Re, 1-0-0 

3 bottles Rs. 2-10-0. 

/ AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

109, FBEBE BOAD, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 

PRINTED AT IRE METHODIhT PUBLISHING HOUSE, MOUNT ROAp, MADRAS. 
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